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AlOS TO SELF-HELP. 

Tuy do but greenly who exercise their benevolence #0 as 
to undermine men’s self-respect and sense of personal responsi- 
bility ; while they afford the best kind of help who give men 
the opportunity of helping themeelves, We used to hear, and 
we hear occasionally still, a great deal of talk about elevating 
the working man, and much honest, if mistaken, effort was 
expended to that end, But little ever came of either, There 
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small Government annuities ate two ways in which of latc we 
have endeavoured to g ve aids to self-help. Building com- 
fortable dwellings for the working classes, and charging fair 
rents for them, is another means by which the same object is 
attained in a whuks me way. In nove of these muvements 
is there any taint of the clcemosynary element, A certain 
advantage is offere!, and a certain price charged for the 


was too much advice, too much 
patropage—too much of the 
eleemosynary element — too 
much patting on the back and 
“my good man"-ing— too 
much treating of grown men 
as children—in that kind of 
effort for it to be successful, 
Genuine working men are as 
desirous of elevation as any 
other class; but they dislike 
patronage and they abhor 
charity. All they ask is fair 
opportunities, The rest they 
can do, and ought to be left to 
do, for themselves; that ix, if 
they are made of the stuff that 
is worth elevating at all; and, 
if they are not, no effort what- 
ever will raise them, Honest . 
industry and worthy ambition 
acorn canting patronage and 
epurn the pauper's dole, how- 
ever thickly those nauseous pills 
may be augared over, Alms- 
giving and charitable institu- 
tions are not for lusty man- 
hood but for decrepid age or 
impotent feebleness, Hitherto 
philanthropists have not fully 
realised this, and hence the 
failure that has attended most 
efforts at “elevation.” They 
have been anxious to covfer 
boons, not to afford opportu- 
nities, and their boons have 
generally come back to them 
barren, 

Better light, however, is 
beginning to break upon the 
public mind in these matters, 
Men nowadays don’t found | 
hospitals to maintain people 
who can and ought to maintain 
themselves, nor endow schovls 
to educate the children of 
parents who have ample means, 
if they choose, to do their own 
work ; indeed, we are begin- 
ning to recognise the fact that 
where such institutions exist 
the'r benefits are generally 
abused and misapplied, Bene- 
volent effort. takes the direction 
now, not of charity—giving a 
thing for nothing — but of 
providing an article required 
and charging a fair price for 
it. Efforts to do good muy 
thus be both benevolent in 
their desiga and profitable 
in their result, By combining kindness with commerce, stimu- | accommodation, Both parties are benefited. The depositor 
lating benevolence by the prospect of a dividend, we confer a | in the savings bask, the Government annuitant, the tenant of 
rcul boon, do a real good, and yet in no degree vitiate the re- | a model lodging, gives an equivalent for what he recvives— 
cipient’s self-respect and self-.ciiance, Enabling a man to do | he makes # purchase ; he pays for a service ; he does not take 
his own work in the world is a very different thing from doing | alms; and, at the same time, a profit is obtained by serving 
it for him, The one is benefivial, the other is injurious; the | him, The principle on which the trustees of Mr, Peabody's 
one will succeed, the other musi fail In former times bene- | magnificent gift are administering the fund is a sound one, 
volent societies were formed for the purpose of taking duty off | because it aims at making the investment remunerative The 
people's hands; the institutions we establish now aim only at | system of management adopted creates a recuperative power 
helping the worker with his task, or, rather, at removing impe- | which will go on increasing to an indefinite extent. And the 
dimentsfrom his way. This is by far the most salutary course, ' efforte of Lord Stanley and his colleagues, and of their suc- 
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It is true that money devoted to house-building for the 


‘ working-classes is not so highly reproductive as are 


azome other kinds of investment; but it is safe, and 
yields at least a fair profit, There ie a large demand 
for the article, and the speculation of providing it 
can be made to pay. The dwellings are occupied as secon 
as finished, and rents are punctually paid, 

This state of things may 
well encourage Government 
to lend public help to £0 
excellent an object, and we 
trust that the bill introduced 
into Parliament the other 
night by Mr. Childers’ will at 
once pass, and be the means 
by-aod-by of accomplishing 
much good, The purpose of 
that bill is to authorise the 
Treasury to lend money, at 
moderate interest, to companies 
like that presided over by Mr. 
Alderman, Waterlow, A fine 
field is opening for enterprise 
of this kind. The destruction 
of houses consequent on the 
making of railways in large 
towns, and the carrying out 
of other municipal improve- 
ments, is rendering house 
acconimodation scarce. Work- 
men and their families must 
be lodged somewhere, and, 
when dispossessed of existing 
holdings, they will gladly be- 
come the tenants of dwellings 
built by Mr, Peabody's trustees 
and with the aid of the funda 
furnished on loan by the Trea- 
sury. Working men are every 
day becoming better able to 
pay for comfvr.able houses; 
and with improved n.eans will 
arise the desire for improved 
homes ; a feeling thet is worthy 
of all encouragement, 

For these reasovs we hail 
with satisfaction the move- 
ment for erecting improved 
dwellings for the industrious 
classes, upon the sound prin- 
ciple of making them pay, 
There is, it eeema, a difficulty 
in obtaining sites, Most of the 
ground within the metropolis 
is already appropriated, and 
workmen's houses, of course, 
must not be too far afield, 
But why should not tte 
Peabody trustees and the di- 
rectors of building companies 
commence s career of improve- 
ment on their own account? 
Why leave all the demolition 
to be done by the railway com- 
panies? Why not buy up 
some of the many dilapidated 
tenements now in existence, 
and erect wholesome' struc- 
tures on their sites? There are in London whole lanes, 
streets—pay, quarters -which are perfect sinks of foulness, 
physical and a.oral—nests of disease and nurseries of crime— 
the tenements on which can be of comparatively little value, 
and the rem val of which would greatly improve the atmo- 
aphere in every respect. Why not go to work upon these 
apots, and sweep away the rotten rookeries which nowcumber 
them? The operation would certainly pay, and would in- 
fallibly be beneficial, 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to refer to 
other modes of affording the means of self-help to those who 
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haye difficulty in providing those means for themselves, But 
we must at least mention one or two other schemes which have 
been broached, One of these is to form an assurance-against- 
accident association for working men, to be mainly, if not 
wholly, self-supporting. It is urged, and with reason, that 
when great calamities occur—such as the Hartley Colliery 
catastrophe and the sinking of the London—public sympathy 
is awakened and large subscriptions are made for the relief of 
the sufferers, but that no account is taken of the daily accidents 
which leavesome family as truly destitute asthe victims of an 
explosion or the foundering of a ship. And it is proposed that 
an association should be formed to provide for such everyday 
contingencies. This idea is good, if the principle of self-help 
be made the cardinal point in the scheme ; but if ‘tis not well 
done, 'twere better left undone. Let such an association be 
formed ; but let those for whose benefit it is designed be the 
principal subscribers to its funds, Then there is the insti- 
tution just formed for the benefit of ballet girls, one feature 
of which is that the “fairies” must themselves be members 
and pay their subscriptions ere they can derive benefit. This 
idea, too, is good ; but why limit it toa class? Why not extend 
the area of operation to all working women who are 
willing to join the movement? Ballet girls are not 
usually exclusively employed in theatres; they follow other 
occupations as well, And working women in whatsoever 
sphere are as worthy of having aids to self-help extended to 
them, Why notinstitute a general working women’s friendly 
scciety ; aided, if you like, by others, but mainly supported 
by the working women themselves? Such an institution 
would save the poor from the impositions practised upon them 
by so-called benefit clubs, which are but too often mere 
swindles, the benefits of which are reaped by the getters-up 
and managers, and not by the subscribers. Such a society 
would be a real aid to self-help for thousands of hard-working 
and often unprotected females. 


THE LATE JOHN CIBSON, R.A. 

Jouy Gipson, the most eminent sculptor, perhaps, that has lived 
since the days of Canova and Thorwaldsen, whose death took place at 
Rome a fortnight since, began life as an art-student in a way that would 
now be dias very humble—that is, in the workshop of s 
cabinetmaker, But we must not overlook the fact that cabinet- 
making, like carving and gilding, was in those days s much more 
artisti¢ business than it is at present. Firms were few, but eminent. 
Influence and talent for design were needed in order to secure 
admission into the cabinet workshops of those days, A boy was 
required to have a talent for drawing, to make studies of foliage as 
a preparation for fature compositions in ornamental furniture, 
S.xty years ago the cabinet carvera’ workshops, like artists’ atudios, 
were hung about with cartoons, caste, and carvings of allkinds. Above 
si Urhediing Gitte’ eligtics, pointes, carves glides, ant 
artist i ptors, pain carvers, ers, ani 
presto ram, Be me in common, and had a common sphere for 
the exercise of their respective callings in the galleries and saloons 
of ry bi gh refined, and bd to; ae : . members of ~~ 
guild of art, ly each represen’ erent departments of it. 
Faces saho,hecw Dineen aue cam call to mind the expression of his 
countenance—a face of indescribable animation and intellectusl 
beauty, even in old age—can picture to themselves what it muat 
have in youth, and will not wonder that one so favoured by 
nature should feel little satiafied with the prospect of such fame as 
could be achieved by a career of scrollwork on the backs of chairs 
and other houszhold decorations, So it was; Gibson beheld marble 
statues and felt an intense aspiration to follow the sculptor’s art. 

Gibson was the son of a market-gardener, or Jandscape- gardener, 
at Conway, in North Wales, where he was born, in 179i. His father 
removed to Liverpool when his son was about nine years old, with 
a view of emigrating to America, but was led by circumstances to 
change his intention and to settle in Liverpool. Asa child, John 
Gibson had shown an instinctive fancy for drawing, and at an ear) 
age was in the habit of sketching pictures of such domestic anim 
ug he saw around him, A new world opened upon him at Liverpool, 
and he tried his youthful hand with success in reproducing upon 
paper the p'ctures that he saw in the shop-windows. At the 
of fourteen he was apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, and subsequentiy 
to a carver in wood, About two years later he was relieved from 
this irkeome business by Meesre, Francis, who, detecting his artistic 
talents, purchased the remainder of his time and gave the youth- 
ful eculptor every encouragement, One of the partners in the firm 
introduced him to the late William Roscoe, who frequently invited 
him to his country seat, and allowed him to copy some of 
the choice specimens of ancient art in his galery. The 
friends of r. Roscoe, remarking the great promise of 
future excellence which young Gibeon displayed, subscribed 
a sum of money for the purpose of defraying the expense 
of his journey to Rome and of 9 residence of two years in that 
metropolis of art. Gnibson left England for Rome in 1817, and car- 
ried with him an introduction from Flaxman to Canova, who 
received him with the greatest cordiality, Gibson entered his 
studjo, and soon earned the reputation of being one of bis most able 
and industrions pupils, Setting up on his own account in 1821, he 
produced his first important work, a group of “ Mars and pees 
which was much praised by Canova, and waa. reproduced in marble 
by the order of the Duke of Devonshire. This group now occupies 
a prominent position in the collection at Chatsworth. His next 

roduction was “ Psyche and the Zephyrs,” for the late Sir George 

Seaumont. Copies of this group were executed for Prince Torlonia 
and the Grand Duke of Russia. After the death of Canova, Gibson 
did not disdain again to become a learner, and accordingly was for 
a time a pupil under Thorwaldsen, Thus, trained under the two 
master-minds of modern sculpture, he entered on his career with a 
hand and a mind more thoroughly disciplined than perhaps any 
other English sculptor, yet without losing anything of his originality 
or individual character. 

Mr. Gibson was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1833, and became R.A. in 1836, He has, however, been but a fitful 
contributor to the annual exhibitions of the Academy of which he 
is so distinguished a member. With the exception of short visits 
made at intervals to this country, Mr. Gibson has resided almost 
entirely at Rome, since his firat visit to that city in 1817; and it 
was there he was struck down by pried is studio was the 
resort of the patrons, titioners, and lovers of art; and no one 
was more ready than he to extend the hand of friendly assistance 
to young students on their first arrival in that grat metropolis of 
art. His principal works in portrait statues have ben two of her 
Majesty ; a coloseal statue of the late Rh Hon, William 
Huskisson, M.P,; a portrait also of Mra, Murray and George 
Stephenson, He has also executed several monumental tablets and 
bagai-relievi, Within the last few years Mr, Gibson has lent the weight 
of his high reputation and exemple to an innovation which 
caused considerable discussion in various quarters—namely, that 
of applying colour to marble in sculpture, This he has done in 
his statue of her Majesty, and in some of his other works, pgr- 
ticularly in his exquisite Venus, which attracted so much attention 
at the Taternational Exhibition of 1862, England is tolerably rich 
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reciation of his 
jow-townsman, 


a day, with bread and water for diet, and bare whitewashed walls 
upon which to realise with burnt their i tio uirip 
their knowled without masters, f a taste in the absence o 


nature and 


with 


year he 
the pi 


appreciate the difference between the well-orde: 3 
wealthy firm of sculptors and the homely, inefficient means which 
the limited resources of an apprentice would enable him to create 
around himself. We take it that the advent of youn; J 
the workshops of the Messrs. Francis was moat decisive and im- 
portant in its influence on the success of his career. We can con- 
ceive him on his first appearance among blocks of marble, models 
and casts, and all the paraphernalia of a sculptor’s craft, believing 
himeelf to be on the very eve of realising his aspirations. It has 
been said that a student of the fine art of painting might do worse 
than apprentice himself for a term to the m occupation of 
house-painting, in order to acquire the practical methods of laying 
on colours to which skilled workmen resort. No doubt the expe- 
rience of Gibaon in the establishment of the cabinetmaker was of 
the utmost advantage to him. Poa 

Perhaps not the least remarkable feature in Gibson's character 
was his extraordinary good sense, With the loftier attributes of 
creative génius he combined a fair share of that worldly shrewdness 
which so much contributes to actual success. Withont this element 


he might have sighed in vain for blocks of marble, and his noble 
might have been sacrificed, for the discursive flights of 

us require opulence of opportunity. It was, as it were, but a 
step to Italy, with which Toon the art-historian, had filled the 
young sculptor’s mind, Calling on Flaxman by the way, Gibson 
soon found if in the of Canova, at Rome, who at that 
time was at the ht of his great fame, To the honour of human 
nature be it v) age to the Eternal City was made 


possible by the liberality o ing friends ; and, to the honour 
of artist natare, he never forgot their generosity, and was careful 
to give proofs that it was not Who would not live the 
life of such an artist? Canova ved him with animation, and 


of generosity was evoked in his favour. Canova 
his : 1 a 


him puree, and open to him his studio doors, 
He declined the but not so the privilege of entering 
the home of sculptor. ithin four years 
from the period of his entering e Gibson had founded 
Mae for gee a7 wag 
of marble grou, jaesic poets ; on wi 
be said to kave laboured till death. He made brief work with 
the misconce and stigma which Continental art-critics had 


created at time and cast on the British name—denying to 
a So Gibson beams 
an hour, Canova took the Dake of Devon- 


in snowy, tri t whiteness, 

and the Grand Dake of —_ > whom dup! made. So 
= bson was not to be turned aside from 
provement, y 

Thorwaldsen for ap of the manlier 
which the Italian’s ty chisel had not 

had feasted on ideal delicacies of form and beaut; 
but from the Danish chisel it was 
strength and majesty. This proved to beso. He altered 
His forma seemed at once to take firmer hold on the ground 
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In the of his adoption and in his daily walka 
he behel oobi See in women and children embrowned 
The elastic step, the glances of love or hatred, 


oongens q 
judices, his fondness for simple En diet. A favourite Nish 
placed unexpectedly Vefore tim called forth” the ladness of a 
i. G through life. 
In his fondness for literature Gibeon was old-fashioned enough to be 
— with Pope, and he would sit delighted at the window while 
had listeners to the round, polished, critical veree of his pet poet. 
Only those who heard him could inggine the pleasure the readin 
of Alexander Pope gave him. e was an Englishman al 
through. Though praised and honoured by foreignera he retained 
hia affection for, and iaboured for the honour of, England. 
Fortunately, only a few years ago Gibson sat for his 
trait to one of his earliest and dearest friends and fellow: 
Acad Boxall, enced 
aculptor’s stadio in Rome, 
The f t ‘orta of the ablest of English 
ie—is now one of the chief treasures 


of Academy, in Trafalgar-square, 
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John Gibson has died in his seventy-fifth year; and besides his 
works, which have raised English art in the estimation of the world, 


there remain of him the pleasant memories of a noble and simpie 
man of genius, 

By a codicil added to his willon May 26, 1865, Mr. Gibson be- 
queathed to the ane Academy his group in ‘marble of the wounded 
warrior supported by a female figure, then nearly finished ; all his 
works in marble not sold at the time of his —models in gesso 
of his works in marble not sold, the models of such works as 


have been presented in marble ; his models in gesso not exe- 
cuted ; the frat cast of Venus de Medicis, which was sent to Canova 
to be executed in marble, and which, when executed, was to replace 
the noble statue carried off to Paris. Moreover, he bequeathed 
to the Royal Academy £32,000, free of testamentary tax, on 
the following conditions :—A space sufficient for their reception 
and easy accommodation is to be provided for his works, which 
are to be open to the use of the students of the Royal Academy, and 
to be exposed to the public, appnting to such regulations as to the 
council shall seem best. Legacies of £100 were left to his execu'ors 
in England, the president, treasurer, and the secretary of the Royal 
Academy for the time being, and who were then Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Boxall, and Mr. Hartwick, who would prove his will. By 
another codicil, made since his late illness, Gibson left £200 each to 
his devoted and affectionate attendants, Mrs, Spence and Miss Lloyd ; 
the same sum to a female servant who had been long in his service, 
and a similar sum to each of two of his workmen, 


Foretgn FJutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The debate on the address commenced in the French Senate on 
riday week, M. De Boiasy made one of his characteristic attacks 
on England. His lan; was so violent as to draw forth ex- 
pede of disapproval from the aenators and frequent calls to order 
m the President, On Saturday Marshal Forey said that the return 
of the French troops from Mexico would not take plaee as soon as the 
country appeared to desire ; indeed, he advised that reinforcements 
should be sent out. M. Rouher, on behalf of the Government, declared 
that these opinions were those of the Marshal himself, and that the 
views of the Government were embodied in the address, Some of 
the senators having expressed distrust of the Italian Government 
ing out the September Convention, M. Rouher maintained the 
faith of Italy, and said that France would continue her efforts 
to bring about a reconciliation of the Pope with Italy. The Address 

was finally adopted unanimously. 

M. Drouyn de a a has received a despatch, dated the 23rd ult., 
from M. de Montholon, the French Minister at Washington, an- 
sommaiag the steps taken by the latter, and the resolutions adopted 
wy the Federal Government in view of the recent events at Bagdad. 
de Montholon states that the Government of the United States 
has thoroughly decided not to allow itself to be drawn into a con- 
flict with France through filibusters or agents of Juarez, 


SPAIN. 

The newly-born Royal infant is dead. The Cortes will be closed 

for three days in testimony and regret of this event. 
ba Pageey of State pw —- told cg that Peru is 
ly a t time in o it; t in. The 
[Eerutionns ben Sotied ta tomen loom at snotann pgeees Chal to 
all Spanish vessels the owners of which shall make the necessary 
application. This decision will, however, remain in abeyance until 
om be obtained that the Republic of Chili has actually resorted to 

mode of warfare against Spain, 


ITALY. 
The following is the text of a despatch, dated Feb, 5, addressed 
General Marmora to the Italian Minister in Madrid, in 
consequence of declarations contained in the Spanish Red Bock 
reapecting the policy of Spain towards Italy :— 

I request you to remind Senor Bermudez de Castro that if the September 
Convention, while acknowledging the principle of non-intervention, never- 
theless placed certain condi the ication of that principle, 
those conditions concern France exclusively. You will therefore declare that, 


as regards other Powers, their non-intervention in the political affairs of 
Rome always remains the unqualified principle upon w the conduct of 
Italy will be invariably based, 


AUSTRIA. 

The U; House of the Hungarian Diet has resolved, by 136 
— votes, to draw up a different and separate address from 

at of the Lower House in reply to the speech from the throne. 
It is stated in a Vienna , but under reserve, that Count Belcredi 
has tendered his ey on me in consequence of the difference be- 
tween him and Count Majlath, the Hungarian Chancellor, respecting 
the settlement of the Hungarian question. 


PRUSSIA. 
In the Prussian Parliament Count von Bismarck and the Ministers 


These told the deputies that they 
coneeee the independence of the courts of justice in order that they 
ight free to give vent to expressions of insult and calumny. 
How nearly the Count and his fellow-ministers stood alone in this 
may be Fag o by the fact that the resolution condemning 
decision of jpreme Court was carried by 263 to 35 votes. 


RUSSIA, 

The Budget for 1866 has just appeared. Tue principal items ara 
as follow : revenue, 349,000,000r.; extraordinary revenue 
(including the surplus of the last loan), 32,500,000r. ; issue of Trea- 

bonds, 9,000,000r.; ordinary expenditure, 867,000,000r, ; extra- 
ordinary expenditure, 25,000,000r. 
: TURKEY. 

The Paris papers have a story that something like an insurrection 
haa taken place in Turkey. The people oppose the conscription, 
and troops are being sent out, The European provinces were quiet, 
but the Pachas been ordered to expedite the collection of taxes, 
and even to obtain them in advance, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 3rd inst, 

Mr. Seward had returned to Washington. The people of St. 
Thomas's and Cuba had received him with marked courtesy and 
respect. At St. Thomas's he had an interview with Santa Anna, 
whom, according to reports, he informed that the United States 
would never permit the permanent establishment of the Emperor in 
Mexico. The correspondent of the New York World states that 
Mr, Seward had an interview at Havannah with the Aide-de-Camp 
of Maximilian. 

The Houseof Representatives had adopted, by 120 to forty-six votes, 
a resolution reported from the Reconstruction Committee for a Con- 
atitutional ns the representation according to 


“Bagdad had been _— 
abandoned by the Li and i 

possession of the Imperialista by the Liberas, panache 
The how | merchants of Matamoros, both foreign and Mexican 
had pul & protest against the proceedings of the Federal civil 
and authorities on the Texas side of the Rio Grande, charg- 
petrated oa the Tio Grande LY siding the rantings a ieee 
ape Bees they declare has ab . , han 


t 
byF no more foothold there than 


Officials, The Consuls of Great Britain, France, 
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Spain, and Prussia testify to the truth of the protest. General Weitzel 
has addressed a letter to the Adjutant-General of the department 
of Texas, reviewing the protest of the merchants and Foreign 
Consuls at Matamoros, He makes a counter-charge that they were 


instrumental in aiding Confederates during the war with war 
material ; he has disavowed the capture and pillage of Bagdad, and 
knows the. Federal Government will do the same. 11 those 


identified in the Bagdad affair had been arrested, and a commission 
was in session investigating the whole matter. Weitzel had also 
ordered the arrest of a!l armed persons lurking in the district of the 
Rio Grande, and had annulled the order mustering out the 118th 
rig infantry until the report of the military commission is 
made. 

It was reported that several Chilian privateers were cruiaing round 
the island of Cuba. 

MEXICO. 


From Mexico there is a rumour to the effect that the Emperor 
Maximilian had announced that he would consent to the withdrawal 
of the French troops, provided the United States would send troops 
to replace them! In a speech which his Majesty is reported to have 
delivered he said he looked forward to the future wi t anxiety. 

Intercepted letters from General Escobedo had been published, 
wherein he declares himself indebted to the Americans on the Texas 
side of the Rio Grande for valuable military stores, COortinas had 
obtained some shells from Brownsville, 


CHILI AND PERU, 

By way of New York we have news from Chili and Peru to the 
effect that an alliance against the Spaniards had been formed by 
these two States, The blockade of the Chilian ports, with the ex- 
ception of Valparaiso and Caldera, had been raised, Off the latter 
port there had been a fight, in which the Spaniards got the worst 


of it. 
CANADA. 


Toronto despatches report renewed alarm along the frontier on 
account of Fenianism, and state that the military had been much 
strengthened owing to the information received that General 
Sweeny had forces ready for raids on the principal towns, 


THE PEABODY FUND. 

Mr. Peasopy has addressed the subjoined letter to the trustees 
of the munificent fund which he has given for the improvement of 
the condition of the poor of London in explanation of his views in 
making the donation :— 

London, Jan, 29, 1866, 


Gentlemen,—When I made a. donation of £150,000 for the benefit of the 
poor of London, in March, 1862, i, was my intention, if my life was spared 
until my retirement from business, and Providence continued me in pro- 
aperity, to place in your hands, as trustees of the charity, a further gift for the 
same object. That time has now arrived ; but, before entering upon the subject 
of the second donation, allow me to say a few words relative to the.course 
you have pursued with regard to the first. Your duties and responsibilities 

ave been great, and the performance of the work undertaken you must 
have been aware would occasionally and inconveniently tax your valuable 
time; but, from high motives Of benevolence and duty, you cheerfully 
accepted the trust, and I cannot but express my grateful thanks for your 
constant at lance at the meetings of the board, and my gratification at the 
great success that has attended your labours, 

With regard to this my gift, it is my desire that in the appointment 
of future trustees the same rules may be continued as adopted for the first, 
and that the United States Minister at the Court of St. James's for the time 


by your solicitor 
h X shall state herein, 


Bay Company, of £20 each, amounting to £100,000, and representing one 
twentieth part of that vast territory. It is my desire that ali dividends, as 
they fall due and are collected, shali be at once invested in 

company until the market value of the capital and invested 
dends reaches the sum of £120,000, which, it is my impression, may be 


exp! 
two years from this date, 1 will at that time either make up the deficiency 
the shares, paying for them £100,000 in cash, as the trustees may 
think best for the interest of the fund ; and, in the event of my death before 
that time, my executors will be duly authorised and directed to fulfil this 
engagement. 

Should the shares be taken by me for £100,000, or sold to others at the 
limit stated above, I desire that the proceeds shall be invested in safe 
securities, including accruing on the eame up to July 1, 1869, when 
you or your successors will consider ali restrictions regarding sales at an 


end. 

The delay thus caused in priating this gift to the charity will, I 
think, act beneficially by enabling you, first, to expend the £76,000 now 
remaining on hand of the former donation, thereby testing by further ex- 
perience the wisdom of the course 2 have hitherto pursued. Taking the 
joint capital of the two gifts at a minimum of £250,000, it will form a fund 
the operation of which is intended to be progressive in its usefulness as 
applied to the relief of the poor of London (so correctly defined in your 
recent report), without exclusion in consequence of religious belief or political 
bias. It will therefore act more powerfully in future generations than in the 
present ; it is intended to endure for ever. A century. in the history of 
London is but a brief period comparatively with the life of man ; and, should 
your successors continue the man t of the charity as you have begun 
it, it is my ardent and trust that within that period the annual receipte 
from rents for buildings of this improved class may present such a return 
that there may not be a poor working man of good character in London who 
could not obtain comfortable and healthful lodgings for himself and his 
family at a cost within his means. . 

As your course with regard to the former gift of £150,000 is already defined 
in your trust-deed, I can only my own views and wishes regardin, 
the appropriation of the princi and income of this second donation, an 
leave to yourselves and your successors to manage it accordingly. 

You are fully authorised to use any portion of the fund in building lodging+ 
houses for the labouring poor as expressed in 7 former letter ; butas, before 
many years, it is to be apprehended that desirable sites for such buildings may 
be difficult to obtain at moderate prices within the limits of the metropolis ; 
in that event, it is my desire that my trustees for the time being may seek 
out and secure, at such rates as the state of the fund may warrant, such free- 
hold sites, within ten miles of the present Royal Exchange, as may appear 
eligible, both on account of salubrity of position and proximity to the great 
centres of labour and railroad accommodation, duc regard being had to the 
probable burden of taxation. 1t may also be desirable toobtain from railroad 
companies the most economical arrangements procursable for the conveyance 
of working people at stated hours to and from London at such moderate fares 
as will come within their means. 

Comfortable and convenient houses are to be erected upon those sites for 
the exclusive accommodation of the honest and industrious poor of London, 
under such regulations and on such terms and conditions as my trustees may 
direct, subject only to the guiding principles laid down in respect to my 
former donation, 

As dwellings in such sites may in some instances be remote from schools 
and other facilities for instruction, the trustees shall be at liberty in such 
cases, should they consider it needful, to set apart space, adjacent to the 
building, and suitable for echool-houses for the children of the families hold- 
ing tenements, But such schools must be so organised as ly to ex- 
clude sectarian influences, and so conducted as to avoid denominational 
jealousy, With this view it is my desire that the course of education shall 
be exclusively of an elementary and literary character. 

I would also suggest to my trustees that, for the mental improvement of 
the inmates, the school-rooms might, if they think desirable, be open some 
hours during the evening; and that books, periodicals, and newspapers be 
provided for those who chose to attend, and that at certain seasons popular 
and scientific lectures might be introduced, at a charge, if any, merely suf- 
ficient to defray necessary expenses, 

As some of these dwellings will probably be at inconvenient distances 
from good markets, I would also suggest to my trustees to consider the pro- 
priety, in localities where it may seem to be required, of providing within 
the buildings, or near to them, apartmente in which the tenants may organise 
Co-operative stores for eupplying themselves with coal and other necessary 
articles for their own consumption, subject to such regulations as, in the 
judgment of my trustees, may be needful. 

I also beg to suggest and recommend to you and to your successors in the 
management of this trust, that in the month of February in every year after 
1868, @ report of the progress in buildings (if any should be commenced), 
whe an account of receipts and expenditures, with the various items attend- 

ng the Management of the fund, be Vm gng and published in the London 
fowapapers. I would add my wish that in like manner, as trustees of my 
ormer gitt, you should continue once in every year te lay a similar report 
before the public, 

It having occurred to me that for good reasons my trustees may wish, at a 
foubaratively early period, to change some part or of the deed which is 
ed be prepared for the management of this fund, I therefore hereby authorise 

em todo so at any time during my life conformably to any resolution or 


resolutions which may be unanimonsly passed by their board and approved 
by me F 
In conclusion, looking to the object of this donation and to the large 


development in coming years of an arrangement designed to promote the | 


pbysical, moral, and social welfare of the deserving poor of the metropolis, 
T entertain a strong and earnest hope that the project will so commend 
iteelf to the sympathies and judgment of the inhabitants of London as to in- 
sure on their that interest and co-operation which will secure to future 
generations of the poor those comforts which, with the blessing of Providence, 
it is my object to bestow upon them. 


To this letter the trustees—namely, Lord Stanley (chairman), His 
Excellency C. F. Adams, Sir J. Emerson-Tennent, C, M. Lampson, 
Esq , and J, S, Morgan, Esq.—have returned the following answer : 


London, Feb. 6, 1866, 

Sir,-_We feel that we only anticipate the satisfaction and gratitude of the 
public, when we express to you our own, on the receipt of your letter 
announcing this enlargement of your already abounding generosity to the 
poor ef London. 

The importance of this second gift is not to be measured by its money 
value alone ; it will im an augmented usefulness to the unexpended por- 
tion of your previous donation, by enabling it to be applied over a greatly 


enl area, as weil as to give comforts and accommodation in 
the buildings to which it may be 4) e 
The most moderate return from so large an investment will furnish a 


anent income, the judicious expenditure of which must in time exert an 
irresistible influence in raising the character of that class of houses which 
are now occupied by the labouring population in all parts of the metropolis 
and thus toa remote posterity a will continne to be held in grateful 
remembrance by the people of as the benefactor of the poor ona scale 
hitherte unequalled in this or any other country. 


THE CATTLE PLAQUE. 


THE REPORT OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE COMMISSIONERS, 


THE second part of this report, which was presented to Parliament on 
Monday night, commences with statistics showing the rapid increase of the 
disease from 11,300 cases reported to the inspectors on Oct. 7, to 120,740 on 
Jan, 27 last, and with remarks on the routes along which the contagion 
spread, The comparative immunity of the “great breeding districts of the 
kingdom, into which, in ordinary times, cattle are rarely imported,” is 
pointed out; and that from “ centres”’ of contagion “on the eastern side of 
the island the plague travelled west or south-west, traversing alike low and 
elevated lands, and not apparently influenced by varieties of soil.” The only 
certain conclusion the Commissioners arrive at respecting the origin of the 
pest is that it did not commence in London cowsheds. The next portion of the 
report is devoted to an inquiry into the state of cattle in Continental countries 
near our shores, The disease, apparently, is very rife in Holland, where the 
measures taken against it are rather a cordon round the most infected province 
than the slaughter of infected animals ; and where action has been partially 
intrusted to local authorities and partially resisted by the people. In France 
and Belgium, however, the spread of the disease was directly stopped by the 
sacrifice of forty-three French and of 306 Belgian animals, and the absolute 
prohibition of all importations of stock. The operation of the orders in 
Council issued from time to time by our Government is described in the 
third division of thedocument. The fourth opens with the statement that the 
main body of the Commissioners still adhere to, and Mr. M‘Clean still dissents 
from, the conclusions they first laid down “ respecting the general character of 
the disease,” and the measures to be adopted to arrest its progress, They then 
explain the system of investigation set on foot to establish a sound basis for cu- 
rative or preventive treatment. Reports from most of the eight medicai men to 
whom these investigations were committed are in the Commissioners’ hands ; 
and the whole of this inquiry will “very soon be completed.” The con- 
cluding portion of the report contains a statement of ‘‘ some points of more 
or less practical moment” that have been arrived at by the Commissioners :— 
1. That no thoroughly efficacious treatment of the disease has been dis- 
covered. 2. That vaccination is not, though perhaps inoculation may be, 
3. That the only means of combating it 


The best disinfectants, carbolic acid and chloride of — 


no special information.’ 
viz., that “the subtle poison 
throughout the country ;” and that in all me meg ama importations of 
contagion will follow the circulation of fresh relays of gn cattle through- 
out the island at the rate of 10,600 per week, more especially us the transport 
route through Holland lies through the most highly infected district of that 
The mere inspection of such multitudes of stock is, in their 
opinion, a defective guard against this bee al] the sole preservative lies in 


Copies of poperts from the Consul-General in Poland reepecting the cattle 
disease raging in that country in 1857 were alzo presented to the House of 
Commons on Monday night. These documents show that the English 
Government was accurately informed, in March, 1857, of the nature of the 
cattle disease, of its supposed origin in the steppes of the Ukraine, of the 
ports from which this 4: would most probably approach us, of the ter- 
rible facility with which the pest is spread, and of its terrible incurability. 
The Consul anticipated the now almost stereotyped deecription of the symp- 
toms— in the back, the peculiar coat of the animal, matter issuing from 
its eyes and nostrils. He stated—what we now know too well—that the con- 
tagion is communicated by clothes, by old hides, by farmyard dogs. ‘‘ Nearly 
every remedy,” he wrote, * has been tried—salts of different kinds, antimony, 
mercury, soda, saltpetre, cold water, nux vomica ; but all have failed alike. 
The consequence has been the institution of the most stringent Government 
measures for the indiscriminate slaughter of all beasts exhibiting a symptom 
of the murrain.” He also pointed out that by this means the evil had been 
nearly, if not wholly, overcome in Prussian Poland. The necessity of im- 
posing strict quarantine upon cattle arriving from Russia, and of inspecting 
_ hides  iaccie from her ports, was earnestly pressed upon the 
jovernment. 


AN ALLEGED CURE FOR THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 


Mr. Maurice Worms, of The Lodge, Egham, Surrey, having been 
successful in treating cattle suffering from rinderpest, Lord Leigh 
applied to him to take in hand his stock, among which the plague 
had broken out in a most virulent form; and his Lordship states 
that in twenty-four hours from the administration of Mr, Worms’s 
medicine the animals treated were all well and taking their food as 
usual, The subjoined letter from Mr. Worms to Lord Leigh 
explains the mode of treatment adopted :— 


Dear Lord Leigh,—After the fortunate result of my treatment of cattle 
affected with the rinderpest at your farm at Stoneleigh, I think it just that 
I shonid explain to you- first, what I consider to be the premonitory symp- 
toms of the disease ; secondly, the ingredients and mode of — the 
medicine I employ ; thirdly, the precautions to be observed while the animals 
are under treatment. I passed, as you are aware, many years on my estates 
in the island of Ceylon, and kept very large herds of cattle for the purpose 
of high cultivatien, My animals were every year affected with a disease 
which I have since found to be identical with the rinderpest now raging. 
For the first fifteen years of my sojourn my efforts to avert its ravages were 
fruitless. I did not, however, despair, but watched the malady closely, and 
at last found a method of effectually checking it in its first stage. 
When an animal is suspected of having the rinderpest, or, a9 @ neces- 

precaution at the present time, ita mouth should be opened 
| its breath smelt by a person with a keen sense of smell. It 
is self-evident that, as with human beings, eo with animals, in ill-health the 
breath is tainted, and that of the cow, usually so sweet, becomes most 
offensive. The excrement also should be tested in a similar manner, as in 
this disease it undergoes a total change. The taint of the breath is the 
most important bam in the diagnosis, as indicating to a certainty the 
presence of the first s' of the disease, As coon as this test has been 
applied, the animal should at once be separated from those still healthy, and 
the following medicine should be administered :—Take a pound of email red 
pickling onions and a pound of garlic, peel them, put them together into a 
mortar and reduced them to a fine puip, to this pulp add a pound of ground 
ginger, and mix thoroughly, Take three quarters of a pound of assafatida, 
pour sufficient water over it to cover it, then allow it to boil till no sedi- 
ment remains, carefully removing ali hard portions; pour this decoction of 
aesafcetida over the pulp of onions, garlic, and ginger, and stir the whole 
mass thoronghly; add to this eight quarts of rice-water, and allow it to 
cool, This is sufficient for fourteen full-grown animals. 

Dose—To a full-grown animal, if of a pint; to a heifer, seven eights of 
a pint; and to a calf, five eighths of a pint. 

The medicine should be given the moment the animal’s breath is the least 
tainted, and should only be repeated once in twenty-four hours in very bad 
cases. Should the animal's bowels be confined after twelve hours, and the 
stomach swollen, administer to a full-grown animal half a pound, to a calf 
@ quarter, of freah, unsalted lard, made into boluses. If the mouth be sore 
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wash the gums with a pulp made of the rind of Seville oranges, boiled, 
Diet.—Two hours after the medicine has been administered the animal 
should be fed with rice-gruel, and during two days, three times a day, with 
nothing else than rice-gruel and a little sweet hay. The animals must be 
kept warm, and the stall thoroughly disinfected and ventilated. This is the 
whole of my treatment, 


FATAL ACCIDENT NEAR WINDSOR.—A fatal accident happened near 
Windsor on Monday. Some waggoners in the employment of Mr. Thorn, 
farmer, left Windsor on that day with some loads of barley for Staines. On 
their way back they took what is called the lower road, which runs on the 
sloping bank of the river, and which was partially covered with water. The 
first waggon, driven by a man named Hambledon, had not gone far when it 
was carried into the stream, and the man and his horses were drowned. The 
late storms and floods had, it seems, swept away part of the bank of the river. 

THE JUDGMENT OF ABRAHAM.—A New York correspondent tells the 
following story of President Lincoln :—Franklin W. Smith, a Boston con- 
tractor, was tried by a court-martial and found guilty of pocketing a thousand 
or more dollars out of a contract with the navy department for supplies, 
The report of the court-martial was sent to President Lincoln for his 
examination, who returned it with this characteristic indorseement:— 
“ Whereas Franklin W. Smith had transactions with the United States Navy 
Department to a million and a quarter ‘of dollars, and had a chance to steal 
a quarter of a miilion ; and whereas he was charged with stealing only 
10,000dols, and from the final revision of the testimony it is only claimed 
that he stole 100 dols., I don’t believe that he stole anything at ali. There- 
fore the records of the court-martial, together with the finding and sentence, 
axe disapproved, delared null and void, and the defendant is fully discharged, 
(Signed) A. LINCOLN.” 

A SMART REJOINDER,—Half a dozen busybodies among the Con- 
gregationalists have been round a circular to all their ministers 
asking them to fill up a schedule stating whether or not they are teetotallers ; 
if so, how long they have been so, and all the rest of it. They received in 
reply, from a minister signing himself “‘ Torquemada,” and dating from the 
“Holy Inquisition,” the following counter-schedule :—“ Are you a poly- 
gamist? and are you | peaprsen to sign a pledge against polygamy if a form 
be sent to you? 2, How many children have you (if any; and if none, 
why not ?)? and how much pocket-money do you allow each of them? 3, 
Do you ever quarrel with your wife or any of her near relations? and, if so, 
do you ever let the sun go down upon your wrath? 4, How long do you 
allow your tailor’s bills toxremain unpaid ? When these questions are answered 
by each of the six gentlemen, Torqnemada will be prepared with another 


THE SHENANDOAH CORRESPONDENCE.—A bluebook containing further 
correspondence on the Shenandoah case has been laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons, Much of it has already been published. A despatch 
from Mr, Seward to Mr. Adams, dated Nov. 30, states that the United States 
Government accept the Shenandoah, but with no sense of satisfaction. They 
would have been better pleased if the British Government had ordered pro- 
ceedings for the condemnation of the vessel; but the course the British 
Government had hitherto pursued in regard to the application for justice 
was such as to discourage the expectation of such sauedien of the ship. 
Mr. Seward finds fault with the release of Captain Waddell and the crew ; and 
says that the United States Government might have called for their prom pt 
surrender as fugitives from justice, to be taken to the United States and 
punished for their crimes, On Dec. 26 Earl Olarendon wrote to Mr. Bruce, 
inclosing the last despatch, and saying that he told Mr. Adams nothing and 
desired to say nothing calculated to impair the friendly relations existing 
between the two countries. He afterwards urged that bygones should be 
bygones, and that the two countries should unite for the amendment of the 
international law. On Jan, 3 Mr. Adams wrote that his Government 
declined to join in a concurrent revision of the statutes as to international 
law. On Jan. 19 Earl Clarendon wrote a long despatch to Mr. Bruce in reply 
to Mr. Seward’s communication, and said that the British Government 
thought best to consult its own dignity by not replying to the charges made 
of injustice, He controverted some of the statements, and said that if the 
evidence had been enough, the agents of the United States might have pro- 
ceeded against the crew for piracy in our courts. One or two other 
despatches follow concerning Captain Waddell’s destruction of ships after he 
knew that the war was over, and the series is concluded by a brief note 
from Lord Clarendon to Mr. Adams, stating that her Majesty Government 
will gladly co-operate in eatablishing the truth, not only as regards the 
Shenandoah, but in whatever may tend to render clear and the 
obligations of neutral nations, 


THE LAST EPISODE OF THE SPANISH INSURRECTION. 


Wit the sketch from which the accompanying Engraving has 
been taken some particulars have been furnished which have not at 
present found their way into the reports received from official 
sources at Madrid, and we translate them that our readers may 
learn what was the final demonstration which terminated the 


insurrection, 

“ The fact that Madrid has been placed under martial law has not 
altogether crushed the people of that lively capital, and, indeed, for 
some time past there has been little change apparent even in 
the aspect of the Puerta del Sol. It has not oc ong A felt the 
want either of newsmon, or of news, for there have been fresh 
dénoiments every five minutes, and the cafés have each had their 
especial politicians, who knew exactly how long martial law would 
continue and what was the real explanation of the insurrection. 
This has been just the sort of civil war that the people here like— 
where the victory is gained without bloodshed, It resembles, in 
fact, the conquests which one may witness at Franconi’s circus, and 
that is just the thing for our money. It is not for me to venture on 
any opinion of this military imbroglio which has been called an in- 
surrection. Nobody really comprehends what it is all about, and 
until the day when future historians have complete access to 
existing state papers we shall learn very little on the sub- 
ject. You krow, of course, that the campaign is now entirely at 
anend, Prim has contrived to reach the Portuguese frontier with 
several hundred of his men, who have found it a hard matter to 
keep life and soul together during such a harassing retreat, But the 

details of the march are at present known only to a few, while 
the latest operations of the Royal and loyal troops are not publicly 
recorded for the information of the people. I may be allowed, how- 
ever, to tell you of at least one episode of that final retreat of the 
— The chief Escoda, one of Prim’s lieutenants, had com- 
mand of a detachment, which it was his duty to conduct by way of 
some of the gorges or mountain roads of Catalonia; and it happened 
that when they had reached one of the plains of the Ribas, he re- 
ceived intelligence that he was surrounded by the Queen's troops 
and stood a very good chance of being taken prisoner, with all hia 
company, ja got his men together at onnases determined to make 
a headlong attack upon the enemy's line, e Royal troops, utterly 
confounded by this sort of pluck, were thrown into confusion, and 
left the road open for the insurgents, the audacity of whose leader 
enabled them successfully to retreat by another line of march. This 
is the only incident of a really military nature which has been veri- 
fied ; but a see, after all, that the Spanish insurrection ended in a 
conflict which deserves to be recorded amongst deeds of arms,” 


CHINESE PUNISHMENTS. 

Tax criminal code of China, as is well known, is exceedingly 
severe. Life isheld in small respect, death being inflicted for what 
in the western world would nowadays be deemed very venial 
offences, Torturings and other species of cruelty are also pens, 
with small consideration for the feelings of the victims, Thus, the 
author of “ H Lawton’s Adventures” wm Jackson, and 
Halliday), from which we copy the accompanying Engraving, and 
which was noticed in these columns a week or two since, thus de-~ 
_— some modes of punishment which obtain in the Flowery 


“ For some crimes men are cut up into little pieces; for others 
they are ground between two millstones ; but those are sights that I 
haven't seen, I am happy to say. : 

“TI once saw & man in a cask, and people said he wasa thief. It 
seems a common way of punishing thieves ; and it is more painful 
than you would think at first, You see, they take the fellow and stuff 
him into this cask with his head through a hole in the top and his 
two hands through holes in the sides ; so he can never lie down and 
never move without carrying the thing with him ; and he is exposed 
to the sun, and must be starved unless some one is good enough to 
feed him, for he can’t belp himself, The man that I saw had a 
month of it, and looked so bad. It makes me sick to think of him. 
I saw another thief, with one foot and one hand put through holes 
in a wooden frame, and one policeman was dragging him along by 
achain fastened round his neck, while another was thrashing him 
all the time. I suppose he deserved to be punished; but English 
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THE SPANISH INSURRECTION: DETACHMENT OF INSURGENTS UNDER ESCODA OCCUPYING THE LINE OF ROUTE OF THE ROYAL TROOPS, 
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people couldn't look on and 
see human creatures tor- 
mented eo coolly ag these 
wretches do.” 


THE WORKS IN 
HOLBORN VALLEY. 

Our readers are already 
aware that extenisve im- 
provements are about to be 
effected in Holborn valley ; 
that a viaduct is to be con- 
structed atretching from the 
creats of Holborn-hill and of 
Snow-hill ; that several new 
streeta, or portions of 
streets, are to be made; and 
that the whole aspect of the 
place is to be changed. This 
is one of the great works 
undertaken by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and 
which, when fear eqn. will 
help to tnate the names 
of ¥ Sir Soke Thwaites 
and his colleagues, and 
make their fame in some 
degree rival that of 
the great reconstructor of 
Paris — Baron Hausmann. 
Of couree, in such opera- 
tions on such a site, demoli- 
tion must necessarily pre- 
cede construction; and, a3 
will be seen from our 
Engraving, the work of 
destruction goes bravely on. 
At the south-west corner of 
Snow: hill and Farringdon- 
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LONDON IMPLOVEMENTS; STATS OF THE WURKS IN 


street several houses have 
been pulled down, and on 
the opposite side of Far- 
ringdon-street, at the foot 
of Holborn-hill, still greater 
havoc has been made. 
Tenement after tenement 
has fallen before the vigo- 
rous attacks of the navvies 
engaged on the work, till 
now there is but one house 
left standing between Far- 
ringdon-street and Shoe- 
lane. St. Andrew's Church 
is now fully exposed to 
view from the foot of 
the hill, together with the 
backs of large workshops— 
those of Mesers. Pontifex, 
the engineers, we suppose— 
of the existence of which no 
one standing in Farringdon- 
street could previously have 
had any notion. Light and 
air have bsen let into the 
confined region of Plumtree- 
court, and we hope a portion 
of the scheme of improve- 
ments will be the total re- 
moval of that noisome slum, 
The present aspect of the 
works is not by any means 
pretty, though it is not de- 
void of the weneets of the 
picturesque; but patience | 
the rubbigh and dust will by- 
and-by disappear, and ele- 
gantstructures take the place 
of the fabrics doomed to de- 
struction. 


HOLBORN VALLEY, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 269. 
RINDERPEST, 

On the motion “that an Address be presented to her Majesty” 
thanking her for her most gracious Speech it is competent for any 
member to move an amendment to the said Addreas, On the first 
night of the discussion of this motion there was much talk, but no 
zmendment, The talk was about the cattle plague, and a dreary 
talk it was. Nor could it be otherwise. The subject itself is not 
a lively one; nobody understands it ; and, this being so, it naturally 
fell into the hands of dull men, for superior men w 1 not talk about 
what they do not understand. As you listened to these gentlemen— 
if you could listen—you seemed to have before you a picture of 
heavy men floundering in a bog, or a number of purblind men 
attempting to explore a dark cavern by the glimmering, flickering 
light of rash candles. True, there was in some of these speakers 
a good deal of force—in Mr, Banks-Stanhope, for instance; 
but it was force undirected to any well ascertained end. No wonder, 
then, that it was a dreary debate; and yet the house was full all 
through the night; but that is easily accounted for. The count: 
gentlemen are deeply intereated in this fell cattle plague, 
the members are as yet fresh and up to their work. More- 
over, there are somewhere about 180 new men, to whom the 
House is a novelty. Ina few months the gloss of novelty will be 
worn off, the members will be wearied and jaded by hard committee 
work up stairs and by late hours, and then, if another debate 
should occur, the speakers will have to address a small audience 
and run the risk of a count out. 


THE O'DONOGHUB OF THE GLENS, 


But on Thursday night we had a very different performance. 
Instead of Rinderpest we had Fenianism ; and instead of ponderous, 
bucolic country gentlemen, the speakers were excitable, imaginative, 
eloquent Irishmen. All Irishmen are eloquent—that is to say, if they 
be real Irishmen, for there are Irish and Irish—the genuine Milesians, 
descendants of the old race which inhabited Ireland when St. Patrick 
charmed away the snakes, and ages before; the descendants of the 
English who got grants from the Crown of the estates which the 
old proprietors by rebellion lost; and the Protestants of the north, 
who are not really Irish, but Scotch. The O'Donoghue, who began 
this debate, is a genuine Irishman—one of the old, old race. His real 
designation is “ The O'Donoghue of the Glens,” which pointa back to 
the times when Ireland was divided intoclans, “The O'Donoghue 
of the Glens” was then chieftain of a clan and lord of a great 
estate. But nothing remains of all this now but the “shadow 
of a great name.” Power and estate too, we fear, are all 
gone. No! the tradition remains, and must ever remain; for 
of all nations, says a modern traveller, “none preserve the 
traditions of their country as the Irish do ;” and this characteristic 
lies, perhaps, at the bottom of this otherwise inexplicable Fenianism, 
The O'Donoghue, though, gave us no signs that he was irritated by 
the remembrance of his family’s former greatness, for his s) h was 
calm, argumentative, and, considering his standpoint, statesmanlike. 
In short, it was really a most able speech, and, strange enough, it was 
not an Irish speech. There was in it nothing of the rattle and 
sparkle and tropes and figures of Whiteside, nothing of the fervid 
declamation of Maguire, nothing of the blundering of Sir Patrick 
O'Brien, nor of the sharp cleverness of Mr, Pope Hennessy ; and, 
what is still more curious, The O'Donoghue has none of the Irish 
brogue or accent. A ages, in the gall listening to him 
would ecarcely suspect him to bean Irishman, There was, however, 
the Irish eloquence, chastened though, as it seemed to us, by 
education, or perhaps by foreign travel, though we know 
nothing of the hon, gentleman's history. The O'Donoghue first 
came into the House in 1857, and Fame heralded him as 
a violent, untameable Irish lion, who would astonish the House 
with his roaring and be very troublesome, And there was eome- 
thing of thisin him at first. Our readers will remember the passage 
of arms between him and Sir Robert Peel, which, if Lord Palmerston 
had not held back his excitable Irish Secretary, might have ended 
in an Shae of piatol shots, The lion, though, soon got tamed 
down—as all lions do in the House of Commons, The O'Donoghue 
moved an amendment to the Address: he, however, got only 25 
votes against 346, Two very notable Englishmen, though, went 
with him into the lobby—to wit, John Bright and John Stuart Mill, 


THE IRISH ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S DEBUT, 


Mr. John Aloysius Blake, the member for Waterford, seconded 
the amendment ; but of him and his wes we shall say nothing 
here, When he sat down, the Right ourable James Anthony 
Lawson, Q.C., rushed impetuously into the field. Impetuovsly, and 
no wonder, for, first, Mr. Lawson is an Irishman, and of course 
impulsive. Then he is the new Irish Attorney-General, and this 
was his first appearance in the Parliamen arena. In Ireland 
his name has lately been much before the public; for he has been 
zealously prosecuting the Fenians there; but here “ his fire-new 
stamp of honour is scarce current.” In chivalrous phraze, he had 
to win his spurs, And now a word or two about Mr. Lawson, 
and how he got into Parliament. He was made Attorney- 
General last year, in place of Mr. O'Hagan, who was elevated 
to the Bench; and as it was necessary, above all things, to get a 
seat in Parliament, he rushed down to Portarlington, to try his luck 
there. Now, Portarlington belongs to the Earl of that name, and 
had hitherto, for many cm eee returned one of his Lordship’s 
family, and it was thought Mr. Lawson had but a very small 
chance of success ; but fortune favours the brave, and of the eighty- 
six voters of that res: bie borough Mr. Lawson polled forty-six, 
whilst Mr. Dawson er, the Earl's kinsman, got only thirty- 
five. Mr. Laweon’s début was not a splendid success, He is 
eloquent, luxuriantly eloquent, if eloquence consist in a rush of 


words; but he is not quite master of his uence. More 
once he seemed to be embarrassed by his elo- 
quence—lost in a maze of words th which, to by- 


standers, there seemed to be no path. It is, however, but justice to 
say, that if Mr, Laweon was imprudent in getting into this maze, he 
showed great cleverness in threading his way out. 

AND MR, REARDEN’S, 

Several new members made their maiden speeches on this Irish 
question, We shall, however, bring only one before the notice of 
our readers—to wit, Mr. Rearden. ‘And who is Mr. Rearden?” 
some of our readers may ask. ‘ We never heard of the gentleman,” 
as the Duke of Wellington said when Sir John Pakington first took 
office, Mr, Rearden is an auctioneer and house “han 
out,” as the cant phrase is, at 94, 
made money and being 
infirmity of noble and sometimes of igno! 


got aeat 
said, by a Committee of the Honse. Meanwhile, Mr. Rearden 
—— the lawful representative of the 225 free and in- 
lependent ¢lectors of Athlone; and it would a that he does 
not mean to be a silent member: (what real an ever did on 
coming to Parliament mean to bea tmember ?), for scarcely had 
he warm wore he on oe front to poe his 
speech, w was ! True, the reporters 
clipped it and trimmed it, as their manner is with rough shaggy 
4 make a and gh @ newly- 
ip ‘ a was & very curious specimen 
of fa eratery os delivered. Twice the honourable gentle- 
man stumbled net an order of the House. He alluded 
to the mover of the amendment as his “honourable friend 
The O hue;” and, when he waa vociferously called to 
order, he looked round the House defiantly and re; the offence; 
ply bya ane oe = such a storm 7 fa peg aek > ee ; 
quickly backed on to the t track, and kept it to the en 
of his speech, Mistakes may Coetereet’ but oat ddenan Mr, 
Rearden! We must not omit to mention the practical tion 
of Mr, ‘a speech, The hon, gentleman, when he rose to 
speak, placed his hat on his seat—new hat, most likely bought for 
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theoccasion, Well, excited by his novel position, he forgot all about 
his hat, and, plumping down upon it, he crushed his tile figurative 
into the shape of a tile real, to the great amusement of those who 
saw the disaster, 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON AND JOHN BRIGHT, 


On Friday night we had a set-to on the Jamaica question between 
Sir John Pakington and Mr, John Bright. Sir John was the chal- 
lenger. Sir John's backers were very jubilant as he stepped into the 
ring ; but everybody acquainted with the powers of the combatants 
knew that it was Lombard-street to a China orange against the 
challenger. How could the Right Hon. Baronet imagine that he was 
fit to cope with Mr, Bright? The Queen can make the Right Hon, 
Baronet a First Lord of the Admiralty; but to give him strength 
and skill to encounter successfully the most powerful athlete in 
England is “‘aboon her might.” Sir John, though, began the 
attack with great confidence, and, as we have said, his backers 
cheered him vociferously. Vi calmly, too, he went to 
work, ey quite sure that he sho’ d punish severely, and 
perhaps smash, his antagonist. -To drop the pugilistic atyle, he 
evidently fancied that he had got a case against the member for 
Birmingham that would bring down upon him the condign censure 
of the whole House. Poor man! he did not seem to know that there 
are two sides to this as there are to most other questions. He had 
looked at only one side, and dreamed not that there is another, 
He bad culled from the member for Birmingham's speeches on the 
Jamaica question certain strong expressions, and these he read with 
great solemnity of manner, evidently thinking that he need do little 
else to elicit the strong condemnation of the House, and, perhaps, 
exact an apologetic explanation from the accused. He must, how- 
ever, have been soon startled out of his illusion, for, whilst he was 
reading the strongest of his quotations, there came from Mr. Bright an 
emphatic “ Hear, hear!” as much as to say “ Yea; I said that, and 
mean to stick to it, and defend it, ss you shall presently learn.” 
Or, if this “ Hear, hear!” did not dispel the illusion entirely from the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s mind, it must surely have been quite blown 
away by the burst of cheering which broke forth from below the 

angway, and rolled, though in somewhat fainter tones, along the 

iberal benches right up to the Speaker's chair. Meanwhile 
Mr. Bright sat in his usual place, calm and collected. That the 
member for Birmingham is volcanic we all know; but no signs of 
this—no sparks, no smoke even—escape until the time for the ex- 
plosion to break forth fully comes. After Sir John had let 
off his steam on the Jamaica question, he wandered away to 
the reform bill; still pecking at the member for Birmingham 
like a small bird at a stone, and aenrens to be witty. But all 
this had no effect upon Mr. Bright, Whilst Sir John Pakington 
was speaking we were curiously noting the looks of Mr. Disreeli, 
who sat close to Sir John. Generally, the countenance of the Con- 
servative leader is inscrutable, but at times a curious, grim smile 
flits over it, And this we and others thought we saw on this occa- 
sion—seeming to indicate something of satisfaction, not with what 
Sir John was saying, but, on the contrary, a sort of malicious 
pleasure at seeing*his colleague so manifestly courting punishment ; 
for, if rumour be correct, there is no very cordial alliance between 
Sir John and his leader—as there hardly could be between 
two such different men, Whilst, on the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that though there may be no friendship between Mr. Bright and Mr, 
Disraeli, it is clear that they respect each others powers. The Con- 
servative leader never attacks the member for Birmingham, nor 
does Mr. Bright ever assail, except in the way of argument, the 
Conzervative leader. Indeed, we may here remark that it is only 
from the small men of the Houce that we hear those iterations and 
reiterations of “the hon. member for Birmingham!” “the hon, 
member for Birmingham!” Men like Disraeli, Lord Stanley, 
and Gladstone eeldom mention him, and never without 
respect, The inspiring cause of this is not fear, but that 
sort of chivalrous, generous feeling which every knight in 
the olden times used to entertain for a worthy opponent. 
When Sir John Pakington had expended his small talk, and shot 
off the last arrow of his wit, of course Mr. Bright rose; and, sud- 
denly, the House, which had begun to get restless, fell into the 
profoundest silence and attention, and expectation was evident on 
every face, The members on each side of him turned sideways, 
that they might see as well as hear the great orator of the House, 
whilst ail eyes on the Conservative side were converged to the spot 
where he stood. The Conservative gentlemen, of course, do not like 
Mr. Bright ; most of them think him dangerous, and a few deem 
him to be the very abomination of desolation, But they all like 
to hear him speak, and when it goes forth into the dining-room, 
smokery, &c, that Bright is up, the Conservatives put down their 
glasses or drop their cigars, and rush up with quite as much eager- 
ness as the veriest Radical in the House. Mr, Bright, when he 
rose, did not explode; nor did he show any signs of passion 
or even intense feeling, He is too practised an orator to 
do that. He an, as the manner of all great oratora 
is, calmly, and for some time went on slowly; but as 
he proceeded he gathered way, sending out, like a storm-cloud 
rising above the horizon, electric flashes of light; and at last came 
the storm itself, This speech of Mr. Bright, though by no means the 
greatest that he has delivered, was certainly one of the most pas- 
sionate, fervid, and effective denunciatory harangues that the House 
has ever heard, The effect for the time was astonishing. ‘The 
Conservative gentlemen, who were just before harking-on Sir John 
Pakington, seemed positively cowed into silence, just as a ragi 
sea is sometimes pressed down and for a time calmed by the weight 
of a pe og of wind; nor was there much cheering on the Liberal 
side of the House—men there were too deeply panes | to cheer. 


Jmperial Parliament, 


——~——— 
FRIDAY, FEB 9% 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA, 

Lord CHELMSVORD asked for the latest information received by the 
Government with respect to the condition of Consul Cameron and the other 
persons detained as captives in Abyssinia. 

The Earl of CLARENDON said letters had been lately received from 
Massowah, by way of Aden, and dated Dec. 6, which, although they did not 
announce the release of the captives, stated that Consul Cameron was alive, 
but that the Emperor had gone away to pursue some rebels and taken his 


English with him. In one of his letters, Mr. Rassam still ex- 
— of a successful result; and another from Consul Cameron 
self gave & favourable account of the health of the captives, with the 


exception of Mr, Rozenberg, who was unwell. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
a enn REFORM BILL, 

. GREY stated retarns relating to the right of vo at 
Parliamentary elections would be laid upon the table as a as ‘or on 
completed ; but be could not undertake to say when the reform bill would 
be introduced. 

REPORT ON THK ADDRESS, 


ey 
Six J, PAKINGTON drew attention to that part of the Speech which ad- 
verted to the disturbances in Jamaica, and censured the observations which 
Mr, Bright had made on the massacre in some during the recess. 
Mr. BRIGHT replied, repeating the remarks w had been censured, and 
deciaring that every Englishman ought to feel profound horror for the 
atrocities which had been committed. It would require, Mr. Bright added, 
agree | L. —— than the —— of the hight Hon. and 
cheers of those who supported to deter him (Mr. Bright) from 
speaking out his mind on any or all questions, . ees ° 
Mr. CARDWELL said a few words in vindication of the course taken by 
the Government. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Earl Russe. stated in reply to a question that the Government was not 
with an Act to carry out the recommendations of the Select Oom- 


mittee of 1864 on railway companies’ borro were, 
this followed a discussion Museum, in the course of 


12, 


wwitish Bart Hevsshtn, said that th RY, inten 
e Governmen not trod 
at present a bill to alter the management of the museum, abies 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LICENSING OF THEATRES. 

Sir G. GREY stated, in reply to Mr. Locke, that the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department would shortly move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the law as to the licensing of theatres and 
other places of amusement in the metropolis. 

THE POOR IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS, in replying to a question of Lord Cranbourne, stated 
that on an early day he shosld ask for leave to introduce a bill for more 
effectually securing the execution of the laws relating to the poor in the 
metropolis, and that bill would be founded upon the resolutions of the 
Committee which sat and inquired into the subject in the last Parliament, 

KING'S COUNTY ELECTION. Fe 

Mr, AYRTON bronght forward the subject of the disputed King’s County 
election, and said that, owing to a mistake in casting up the poll-books, Sir 
P. O’Brien was returned in placeof Mr, Hennessy, He moved that the return 
should be corrected. 

Sir P. O'BRIEN pledged his word of honour that he believed himself in a 
majority at the election. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL thought the course taken irregular, and sug- 
gested that the motion should be withdrawn, which course Mr, Ayrton took. 
THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 


Sir G. GREY moved that the House go into Commit .2 for the pu of 
enabling him to introduce his proposed measure relating to contagious or 
infectious diseases in cattle and other animals. Having adve to the 


alarming extent to which the “Cattle Plague” had prevailed, and the 
diversity of opinion as to the best means of g and ultimately sup- 
pressing it, the right hon. gentleman proceeded to describe the principle and 
main provisions of the bill. Its principle, he said, was to lay down certain 
rules applicable to the whole country, from which no local authority should 
be permitted to depart ; secondly, to make use of local authority for the 
purpose of inforcing those rules; and, thirdly, to give local authorities dis- 
cretion as to the various regulations to be made according to the varying 
circumstances of the different parts of the country. ing then to 
the enacting parts of the bill, the right hon. gentleman went through 
its different provisions, the main portions of which were that 
the local authorities should appoint officers to give effect to the 
regulations to be made, and to cause all infected animals within their dis- 
trict to be slaughtered. With regard to animals not actually infected, but 
which had been in contact with infected animals, or in such contiguity to 
them as to raise the presumption that they might have imbibed the disease, 
it was not proposed to make their slaughter imperative ; but the local autho- 
rities would be empowered to act according to the circumstances of the case, 
and, if they thought fit, to direct the slaughter of such animals. The bill 
would aleo adopt the principle of compensation for animals so slaughtered, 
whether infected or not ; and the rate of compensation, in the case of the 
former class, would not exceed two thirds of the value of the animal, or a 
maximum of £20. In the case of healthy animals ordered to be killed, the 
compensation would not exceed three fourths of the value, or a maximum of 
£25, Provision would also be made for the disinfection of premises, It was 
not intended to adopt the principle of an unqualified prohibition of re- 
moval ; but to impose certain statutory restrictions of universal application, 
leaving it open to the local authorities to make regulations varying acoord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of their particular part of the country. 
Persons detected in violating the regulations would be apprehended and taken 
before magistrates, the cattle detained, and, if necessary, ordered to be 
slaughtered, without any claim for compensation. The local authorities 
would have power to proclaim any place within their districts as infected. 
All markets for lean and store cattle would be absolutely prohibited for a 
limited time. Foreign cattle would be slaughtered at the ports of entry. 
With reference to the fund from which compensation was to be provided, he 
objected to the proposal of making it a charge upon the Consolidated Fund 
as dangerous, At the same time, he admitted the soundness of the 
principle that the loss occasioned by the slaughter of animals, and 
the expenses of carrying out the bill, ought to be borne to a 
certain extent by the whole community. He proposed, therefore, to 
raise a compenration fund in the proportion of one third from the county 
rate, one third from the borough rate, and one third by a rate on owners not 
exceeding 5s. a head of cattle; the compensation to be retrospective in cases 
where the cattle had been slaughtered by the direction of the inspectors. 
After going minutely through the numerous and complicated details of the 
measure, the right hon. gentleman stated that he should fix the second read- 
ing for Wednesday, 

The House then went into Committee, wherein the proposition of the 
Government was discussed at some length, and leave ultimately given to 
bring in the bill. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Mr. CHILDERS obtained leave to bring in a bill to enable the Public Works 
Commissioners to advance loans for the building of dwelling-houses 
for the labouring classes in populous places, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 

The Earl of W1NCHILSEA asked whether the Government was prepared to 
recommend to Parliament any grant pF mop ot who had been compelled to 
slaughter cattle not offered for sale by r of the inspectors. 

The Duke of MARLBOROUGH observed that theorder for the indiscriminate 
slaughter of infected cattle, without accompanying tions, had been 
attended with serious consequences ; for when cattle been attacked the 
owners had concealed the fact and sent them to market, thus still further 
spreading the disease. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said it was doubtful whether there was power to 
enforce the order without a liberal construction cf the Act of 1848. It was 
necessary, however, to act decisively upon the moment, and the order had 
therefore been iesued on the assumption that power was given to carry it out. 

The Earl of DERBY said the Act simply declared it to be an offence to 
expose diseased cattle in the public market. The order issued by the Privy 
Council was altogether contrary to the spirit of the Act. Persons deprived 
of their papers under the order had a fair claim to compensation from the 
Government. e suggested that instead of proceeding with a complicated 
bill, Ministers should give effect to their intentions  / means of resolutions 
to be introduced simultaneously in both Houses of Par! nt. 

Earl RUSSELL thought that the order of the Privy Council came within 
the scope of the Act of 1848, which was passed to prevent the spread of 
disease, He thought it would be inexpedient to proceed by resolution, and 
that it would be better to divide the Government measure into two bills. 

Some further conversation ensued, but led to no result. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW BILLS, ETC. 

Sir J. Gray gave notice that on that day month he would bring on the 
question of the Irish Church, Sir G. Grey announced that the Government 
would bring in a bill for the of open spaces about the metro- 
polis, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to Mr. Samuelson, said 
emphatically that the Government did not intend, either in this or in any 
other Session, to bring in a bill to alter the Act of 1844 so as to give the 
Bank of England optional power of issuing notes. Mr. Hardcastle got leave 
to bring in a bill to abolish church rates. Sir J. Pakington carried a motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the Educational Department of the 
Privy Council. Mr, Pollard-Urquhart got leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
county infirmaries in Ireland. r. Newdegate obtained leave to bring in a 
bill to provide for the commutation of church rates, Mr. Coleridge brought 
in a bill to abolish certain tests at the University of Oxford. Sir C. O’Loghien 
brought in a bill to codify and amend the law as to juries in criminal casce. 

PARLIAMENTARY OATHS, 

Sir G. GREY, in Committee of the whole House, moved that the Chairman 
be directed to ask leave to bring in a bill for the amendment of the Acts 
relating to the oaths taken by the members of that House, Having observed 
that the time had come when, by almost universal consent, the oath of 
abjuration and supremacy taken Protestants might be dispensed with, 
and when in the case of Roman Catholics the abjuration of the claims of the 
Pretender was useless, and the words relating to the Established Church 
constituted no additional ty for the Charch, the right hon. gentleman 
me ee eae 2 nese the t caths and 
enact a simple uniform oath of allegiance to be by all the members of 
the Houre in common. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE objected to disturb the settlement which was arrived at 
eight years ago, after a struggle of eleven years. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Sir G. GRE ved thi mound senting of tn entile plag 
\. Y mo’ 2 BECO! cal ue bill. 

Mr. HUNT passed in review the provisions of the bill, condemning the 
system of licensesand e @ his preference for a compulsory and uniform 
set of ations icable te the whole country. He approved many of 
the of bill, ting out that some of them, however, were 
already in force under the Orders in Council. 

Mr. BRIGHT wae of opinion that a strict system of isolation would 
diminish the necessity for compulsory slaughter, which, coupled with com 
pensation, he feared would lead the farmers to slacken their preventive and 
curative efforts, He inveighed strongly against the com ion clauses, 
which, he said, were contrary to all the principles on which Parliament had 
ever acted in reference to other interests ; the effect of which, he said, would 
be to tax towns and villages to indemnify rich landowners and others for 
= we were = result of the visitation of Providence. 

lionel LLOYD-LIN DSAY supported Sir G. Grey's bill, approving particu- 
larly ite permissive character. He believed that the sti = t canpulnty 
measures proposed by Mr. Hunt would not be tolerated by country, 

SS tik fac Dens een Te ce eatin meoviet by Se bil 
was not for losses sustained by the death of from the disease, but for 
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cattle which had been slaughtered by the direct orders of the Government, to 
effect a public benefit. He gave out that the great argument for compensa- 
tion was that it gave the farmers a motive for revealing the existence of the 
disease the moment it appeared among their cattle, and showed how neces- 
sary this was to prevent its spreading. He approved the provisions of the 
pili relating to slanghter, but hoped that the Government would reserve power 
to suspend compulsory slaughter, in case any of the experiments now being 
made should result in the discovery of an efficient cure. 

Mr. J. S. MILu, while admitting the justice of the principle of compensa- 
tion, asserted that as cartied out by the bill it was excessive in amount, and 
that the burden of it was not fairly distributed. He entered into a long and 
elaborate argument as to the proportion which the compensation should 
bear to the loss, and contended that as the ultimate loss, by reason of the 
rise in prices, would fall on the consumer, it was not just that the class 
which suffered the first loss should be compensated by the whole community. 
He argued that the chief hardship of the calamity te the farmer was the 
inequality of its incidence, and drew from that the conclusion that those 
who had — —— — be compenaated by their fellows in the 

e class who suffered no loss. 
sarord Cranbourne protested against the narrow view which regarded this 
question as one affecting merely the agricultural interest, and warned the 
House that foreign Governments, for their own interests, might find it expe- 
dient to stop = es of —_ when the calamity would be brought 
ith much greater force e consumer, 
i A was continued Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Acland, and Mr. 
Grenville; and, after a few words in reply Sir G. Grey, the bill wag 
read @ second time. 

Mr. Hant’s bill on the same subject was also read a second time, and the 

House adjourned at half-past five o'clock. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
Bie wisen Ned ith esti id discussi 

t portion of the sitting was occupied with q: lons an ions 

anna cole plague, and a variety of returns were moved for. Among 

Cone Marquis of SALISBURY moved for certain returns relating to diseased 

cattle imported into the port of London. He complained that cattle were 

continually slaughtered at Blackwall and other places which were entirely 
unfit for human food. 

Earl GRANVILLE was understood to assent to the production of the returns 

inquired for. 


15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, AND CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY BILL, 

On the motion for a second reading of this bill, 

Mr. DOULTON moved that this bill be read a second time this 
monthe, on the goes heer de was proposed to give powers to 
wenty-nine acres of Ham) - e 
r Mr W. S. POWELL seconded the amendment, which on a division was 
carried, and the bill thrown out. 


CATTLE PLAGUE COMPENSATION, 

Sir R. ANSTRUTHER asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether in those counties in which a rate for compensation had 
already been raised by voluntary assesement, those who have paid such rate 
will be relieved by the amount they have already paid from contributing to 
the rate to be raised by the local authority. 

Sir G. GREY said there could be no possible reason why there should be a 
second collection of the rate. 

THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, 

Mr. COWPER, in reply to a question, said the selection of a design for the 
Palace of Justice would be by competition ; but, as the preparation of these 
designs would require a protracted study of the subject, the competition 
would be restricted to a small number of architects, 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 

The House then went into Committee on the Cattle Diseases and Cattle 
Plague Bills. The Government measure was first considered, and the dis- 
cussion of the various clauses occupied a considerable time. Ultimately 
clauses 19 and 20 were postponed. 

On clause 21, which caves for the regulation of the movement of cattle, 

Mr. HUNT proposed an amendment to the effect that no cattle should be 
moved by railway before the 25th of March, or — any highway, river, or 
canal, except from field to field on the same farm, then only for 200 yards, 

After some discussion, the Committee divided— 

For Mr. Hunt’s amendment... oe oe $264 
Against it .. . oe oo oe o» 181 


Majority against Government e- 83 
The amendment was then agreed to, soon after which the Chairman 
reported progress. 
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This beautiful Picture will be carefully printed on fine paper, and will be 
well worthy of a frame and a place on the drawing-room wall. 


——o—. —_ 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

In Parliament the great subject of discussion continues to 
be the cattle disease, The Government has, on the whole, 
had the best of the argument; but this has been less due to 
its own merits than to the weakness of its assailants, It was 
not, however, until the Cattle Plague Commission issued its 
report that the direct responsibility of the Government can 
be said to have begun. It appeared at one time as if Lord 
Cranbourne and his friends intended to ask for a vote of censure 
on the Government ; and certainly the earnestness with which 
speaker after speaker on the Opposition side of the House took 
up the subject of the Rinderpest contrasted strangely with the 
comparative indifference of the Ministerial Benches, The 
Government, without being pressed in this manner, should of 
itself have recognised the necessity of uniform action through- 
out thekingdom, At present, however, a feeling of general relief 
has been caused by a conviction that the Legislature is at last 
about to do its utmost to bring about the extirpation of the 
dreadful disease, In the first instance, limitation is all that 
it can aim at : and, by means of a rigorous system of penalties, 


the further progress of the plague can no doubt be checked’ 
This might have been done long ago, but for the horror of 
“centralisation”? from which all true Englishmen suffer. It 
has often been said that under the guardianship of local 
boards our poor were treated “like cattle ;" and now even in 
the management of cattle the most dreadful incompetence 
has been shown, 

The proposition of Mr, Thompson for the establishment and 
endowment of an American lectureship at the University of 
Cambridge, to be held by a member of the American Uni- 
versity of Harvard, if it has not the importance of a political 
event, is at least interesting as a political sign, Some objec- 
tions were, of course, made by a few bigots, among whom the 
Rev, Mr. Dodd was conspicuous by his buffoonery ; but, in a 
Parliament of the University, called for the express purpose 
of considering the scheme, as well as in the Council of the 
Senate, there was a strong majority in favour of its 
adoption, The Rev, Mr. Dodd said there were millions 
of men in America whose principles were detestable, and 
that he must protest against their promulgation “ among the 
ingenuous youth of the University of Cambridge,” The public 
orator, however, had already anticipated and disposed of these 
objections, Of all Americans the members of Harvard 
University were, he remarked, the least likely to attempt a 
democratic propaganda; and of all places in England the 
Universities were the least likely for such an attempt to 
succeed in, In an interesting “ fly-sheet” on the subject, 
the Rev, Charles Kingsley observed, in reference to this 
same point—certainly a very important one—that the 
proposition to establish an American’ lectureship came 
from that very class in America which regards England 
with most love and respect, which feels itself in in- 
creasing danger of being swamped by the lower elements of a 
vast democracy, and which has of late years withdrawn more 
and more from public life in order to preserve its own purity 
and self-respect, If it now holds out the right hand of fel- 
lowship to one of the most Conservative bodies in England, it 
does so because it feels itself a conservative element in its 
own country ; and it is absurd to suppose that such men would 
go out of their way to become propagandists in England of the 
very principles against which they are struggling at home, 
So much has been said about the danger of “ Americanising” 
our institutions, that many Englishmen have at last come to 
look upon free America with the same distrust that our Radicals 
of twenty years ago used to feel for despotic Russia, But if 
America is really such a dreadful country, the more we study 
it the better we shall be able to guard against whatever is 
most pernicious in its terrible “institutions.” On the other 
hand, if we wish to know what good there is in America, 
instead of going to the New York Herald and to the speeches 
of stump orators in the atyle of Mr. G. F, Train for our 
information, let us take every opportunity of listening to what 
educated American gentlemen have to say on the subject. The 
lecturer deputed by Harvard University torepresent hiscountry 
before the University of Cambridge, while pointing out what 
there is to admire in American laws, will also feel it his duty 
to call attention to their weak points, Instead of being a 
powerful auxiliary of Mr, Bright, we shall be much astonished 
if the American lecturer does not prove one of his most 
formidable critics, 


A curious case was tried last week, that of “ Ryan v. Wood,” 
which suggeste some questions in connection with periodical 
criticism to which it is not very easy to give positive replies, 
The evidence in this action showed that, in the musical 
world at least, the distributors of praise and blame through 
the public journals, often associated with, and sometimes 
received favours from, those on whose performances they were 
expected to sit in judgment, There is, of course, no difficulty 
in deciding if a critic ought to accept presents, either in the 
form of gratuitous services or in any other shape, from those 
whom he may be called upon to criticise, The question is to 
what extent he has a right to be intimate with those to whom 
he stands in such delicate relations ; and whether the literary 
reviewer and the writer of political articles ought not to 
be bound by precisely the same Jaws as the musical critic, 
Charles Lamb complained, a good many years ago, that the 
theatrical critica of his time had got too much into the habit 
of dining with the actors, and he remarked that what passed 
for a criticism was often “only a reminiscence of last Thurs- 
day's turbot and lobster sauce,” He did not accuse critics of 
selling their honour for a slice of turbot and a mess of lobster. 
He merely pointed out that a critic who dined with an actor 
could not attack him in print directly afterwards A literary 
critic who has just been entertained by an author might, in the 
same way, be suspected of inability to go home and write 
a slashing article on his host’s latest book, How, too, is the 
pictorial critic to pass an impartial opinion on the works of 
the painter at whose hospitable board he has recently fed? 
and with what liberty can the political writer judge the con- 
duct of the Minister or high official who has just entertained 
him? Reverse the position and let the critic be the enter- 
tainer. Still his hands are tied, There is a duty of host to 
guest, and you cannot ask a man to dinner one day and tell 
him the day afterwards—and, what is so much worse, tel! the 
public—that you think his measures impolitic, his pictures 
unsightly, his books unreadable, or his performance on the 
stage intolerable, Perhaps the only critica who are absolutely 
independent and are likely to remain so are those numerons 
political writers who denounce in all freedom the Pope or the 
Emperor of Russia, and who are not likely to be called upon, 
complimented by letter, or otherwise tampered with by either 
of those Potentates, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE BETROTHAL of Princess Dagmar and the new hereditary Grand 
Duke of Russia will take place in the month of April, on the birthday of 
King Christian, 

Mk. BOXALL, R.A., who acted for the late Sir Charles Eastlake during h's 
illness, has been appointed director of the National Gallery. 

LORD KINGSDOWN will not sit again at the Judicial Committee of the 
pone Council, His Lordship will, however, sit on appeals in the House of 

8. 


, M. THIERS i said to be engaged on a work to be entitled ‘‘ His!oire ce 
VEsprit Francais,” 

THE SOVEREIGN of the Sydney Mint in Australla has been proclaimed 
legal tender in this country and in all British possessions. 


HORNSEY-WOop Houskg, the well-known tavern, was sold on Tuevday in 
order to be cleared away for the formation of l'insbu ry Park. 

‘THE experiences of the amateur casual of the Pal! Mall Gazette have been 
— at the Marylebone Theatre, under the title of “ Life in a Work- 

COMMISSIONERS FROM CANADA HAVE VISITED DEMERARA with tho 
view of promoting commercial intercourse between the two colonies, 

SNOWDROPS AND PRIMROSEs have made their appearance in some parts 
of Dorchester earlier this season than has been pot ig sg many years, sa 

THE Pore, in a speech delivered at the English college, lamented that 
England had forgotten her title of the “ Holy Island,” and trusted that she 
would yet serve cause of “ the true faith.’ 

THE ROCHDALE RELIEF COMMITTEE has been dissolved. The balance 
in hand is £312, which is at the disposal of the Central Committee, The 
total amount distributed was £57,517. 

THE WANATO, one of the Black Ball Line of ships, came into collision 
with another vessel in the Bay of Biscay a few days ago, and sank, Tho 
crew and passengers were saved. 

WORKMEN have commenced to lay the basement for the restoration of the 
ancient Market Cross of Edinburgh, within the north inclosing rail of 
St. Giles’s, very near to the spot where the cross was originally placed many 
centuries ago. 

ADMIRAL PAREJA’s SUCCESSOR has raised the blockade of Coquimbo, 
and concentrated the Spanish squadron at Valparaiso and Caldera, which 
are now the only two Chilian porta blockaded. 

THE TRAITOR’S GATE AT THE TOWER, through which condemned pri- 
soners passed, has for some time been in course of demolition, and has now 
been entirely removed. 

THE BELGIAN SENATE has rejected, by a majority of thirty-three to 
fifteen votes, a motion for the abolition of capital punishment, though the 
proposal was supported by the Minister of Justice. 

FRENCH OFFICERS OF IRISH EXTRACTION have received circulars 
begging the aid of their purses and persons in furtherance of the Fenian 
cause, to wreet their native country (Ireland) from the English invader. 

OF ALL ROMAN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS published in this country down 
4 about a quarter of a century ago there is not a perfect copy in the British 

useum. 

THE INQUIRY INTO THE LOSS OF THE LONDON was brought to a close 
on Wednesday. The report of the Court will not, of course, be made for 
some days to come, 

VISCOUNT SANDON ia to ide at the festival which is to take place on 
Wednesday, the 21st of March, in commemoration of the opening of the wards 
of the new Albert wing of the Victoria Park Hospital. 

MESSRS. LEE AND NIGHTINGALE, newspaper correspondents of Liver- 
pool, send out « second member of their staff to Jamaica by the steamer sailing 
to-day (Saturday) from Southampton. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE has graciously cor - 
sented to preside at the 108th anniversary festival of the Orphan Working 
School, to take place on April 12. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SocIETY, which maintains the 
Sailors’ Institute at Shadwell and employs missionaries amongst seamen at 
foreign as well as home porta, has been favoured with the following recent 
bequests :—From the late James Lyon, Esq., Clapham, £200; S. Porter, 
Eeq., Witham, £100; Miss Miller, Harrow, £100; W. Le Lacheur, Esq., 
Regent’s Park, £100; John Rogers, Esq., White Hart Court, £200; Captain 
Dougal, R.N., Aberdeen, £50; Miss Simpson, Cambridge, £50, 

THE GRAND COUNCIL OF SWITZERLAND has inserted a clause in tho 
penal code to this effect :—*‘ Any person who shall have knowingly afforded 
help and aid to the perpetator of a suicide shall be liable to an imprisonment 
of four years in a house of correction, The penalty may be commuted into 
a simple detention.” 

MR. FOLEY, R.A., has just completed the model for his bronze statue of 
Lord Herbert, to be erected in front of the War Office, Pall-mall. The 
figure, in peer's robes, is standing ; the head downcast, absorbed in thought, ; 
the face partially supported by the half-closed right hand, while the left 
upholds the elbow of the former, The drapery folds are rich and varied, 
but so arranged as to sustain by their repose that sense of meditative abstrac- 
tion centred in the head. 

THE NEW UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL comes inte operation on the 
25th of next month, Thenceforward, therefore, there wiil be no more 
charging of each parish with its own poor, and, consequently, much lesa 
litigation and hardship in the matter of pauper removals, All expenses will 
be charged to the whole union, and will be met by a uniform rate through 
all the parishes comprised in that union. 

MICHAEL L. SULLIVAN, of Champaign county, Illinois, U.S., has the largest 
farm in the world. It contains 70,000 acres, 23,000 acres of which are under 
fence and in active cultivation. Much of work is done by machinery. 
He drives his posts by horse-power, cultivates his corn by machinery, 
ditches, sows, and plants by machinery; so that all his labourers can ride 
and perform their duties, Mr. S. gives employment to 200 farm hands, 200 
horses, and a large numbe: of oxen. 

THREE SWIss PROFESSORS ascended the mountain of St. Théodule, be- 
tween the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa, last autumn, with a stock of pro- 
visions and other articles, intending to pass the winter on the summit, for 
the purpose of making meteorological observations. The mountain is 12,000 ft. 
high, and the heavy snows have stopped all communication between the 
summit and the valleys below since Nov. 28. It is believed that they will be 
obliged to remain in this state of isolation until May or June. 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has just presented a complete dress, consisting of 
tunic and mantle, tothe Image of Nuestra Senora de Gracia (Our Lady of 
Grace), which is venerated in the church of the same name in the Plaza de 
la Cebada. It is stated to be not only a costume of very great value, but 
also an exquisite work of art. 

Dr. HENRY TRIMEN and Mr, W. Thiselton Dyer are collecting materials 
for a Floraof the county of Middlesex on the plan of the Cambridgeshire and 
Essex Floras, They will feel indebted to botanists who will send their local 
lista, notes of localities, or information of any kind connected with the 
subject; in the case of rare, critical, or doubtful species, the loan of 
specimens will be very acceptable. Dr. Trimen’s address is 71, Guilford- 
ae, Ruagell-equare, London, W.C.; Mr, Thiselton Dyer’s, Ohrist Church, 
Oxford. 

—a=——= 


ARCHZAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The arrangements for the congress of 
1866 are now nearly complete. The congress will be held in London, and 
will commence on July 10 and last a week, The Vi Rev. Dean 
Stanley will preside in the section of History ; Mr, Beresford Hope, M.P., in 
the section of Architecture; and Dr. Birch, keeper of antiquities in the 
British Museum, in the section of Antiquities. Marquis Camden, K.G., 
will be president of the meeting. During the week the institute will visit 
Windsor Castile. 

MURDER IN DuBLIN.—A man was killed on Friday night week in Dublin. 
His name is Clarke, and it seems that, while on the south bank of the Royal 
Canai near Margaret-place, he was set upon by three men, who knocked him 
down and then shot him. A policeman named Curran heard the shot and 
went to the place. He also was fired at, but, fortunately, the assassins 
missed their aim. Clarke died on Saturday night, It is believed that he was 
& Fenian, and that he was murdered by other members of the brotherhood 
who thought that he had given information to the police, 

INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS COMPANY.—The fifth half-yearly meeting of 
the Improved Industrial Dwellings-Company (Limited) was held at the 
Mansion House, on Saturday last—-M, Alderman Waterlow in the chair. 
On presenting the report he stated that, in April, 1863, the first improved 
dwellings on the open-gallery system and with many floors were erected in 
Finsbury. That which be himself had individually attempted had now been 
undertaken as an ordinary commercial operation by a company. The 
capital was fixed at £50,000, of which £40,000 bad been called up, Of this 
£29,000 had been invested in the erection of dweilings, which were in full 
and complete occupation, and it was recommended that « dividend of five 

r cent should be paid. Out of £1700 they had received in rents since the 
ormation of the company, they had only had twenty-nine shillings of bad 
debts—a fact which was, he thought, highly ‘itable to the working 
classes by whom the buildings were occupied. He was glad to say a bill 
would, he hoped, soon become law giving the Government power to lend 
money to this company, by the use of which they would be able to secure a 
dividend of at least five per cent. They had at this time to carry forward 
nearly twenty-five per cent, after paying the prerent dividend. The motion 
for the adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. Alderman Finnis; and, 
after some remarks by Mr. Briscoe, Sir Charles Fox, and others, the reeo- 
lution was agreed to. The company are anxious to obtain ground, and to 
increase their capital very materially for the extension of their operations. 
It was also suggested, and iy concurred in, that there should be a 
reduction of the nominal value of the shares, in order to place them within 
the reach of working men, 
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TUB HISCORY OF A VALENTINE.--((h.WN BY PLORENCK CL’ xXTON.) 


FEB. 17, 1866 


WRECK OF THE JANE LOWOEN. 

WE thia week publish an Engraving of the ship Jane Lowden, the 
loss of which has been made remarkable by the terrible sufferings 
of her commander. The British Consular Chaplain at Batavia, 
writing from Nieuwe Diep, Holland, on the ist inst., gives the fol- 
lowing account of the affair:—“ Laat evening I was told that the 
Ida Elizabeth, a Dutch veasel, Captain Doren, from Java, just come 
into this port, had on board an English captain, whom she had 

icked up in the last atage of exhaustion at sea, Hastening on 
Conk I saw the rescued man lying on a couch, his face pale and 


WRECK OF THE SHIP JANB LOWDEN, 


thin, hands and feet bandaged, bat with a calm and thankful | Nine of the crew were thus lost, but the captain and the rest 


countenance, He related the following facts as well as his weak- 


of the men managed to regain the ship, notwithstanding it was 


ened state would permit. He, Captain John Casey, was the com- | dark, being six o'clock p.m. They all took refuge in the maintop, 


mander of the Jane Lowden ; owner, Mr. Thomas L, Seaton, 
vessel, with seventeen men and a cargo of wood, was 
from Quebec to Falmouth, and encountered no less than four 7 
gales, the last on Dee. 21, in lat. 46 deg. N., long. 33 deg. W., whi 

completely disabled her, the fearful seas mounting 40 ft. high, such 
as he bad never seen before, carrying off everything on 
deck, and every soul on board was washed out of her. 
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The | which measured 5 ft. by 4 ft, 
roceeding ' mersing them in the waves; but they held on, and she soon righted 


Fe i 


While there the vessel capsized, im- 


herself, the cargo being only of wood. The vessel was gradually 
driven to 17 deg. west longitude, during which time the poor suffere:s, 
having endured the pangs of hunger, and being now tormented with a 
raging thirst, had the agony of seeing ten vessels in the distance 
snecessively pass on their course, Death from three canses stared 
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them in the face —first, from the vessel breaking up, a3 she was 
hourly going to pieces ; then from the chance of collision during the 
dark tempestuous nights; and, lastly, from starvation, In spite of 
the captain’s prohibition, some of the men stole down while he was 
asleep during a temporary lull to try and slake their maddening 
thirst with the sea water, but this only increased their torment and 
brought on delirium, Two men became violent, and the 
captain was obliged to strap them down, in which state 
they expired, One x lad (William Thomas) of nineteen 
died on the twelfth day after the vessel was struck, in a 
quiet delirium, calling frequently on his mother to give him 
a drink and to shut the door to keep out the cold, and, cotening his 
hand to shake that of imagined near friends, he sank peacefully to 
sleep. Another, Hugh Rice, died about the eleventh day from ex- 
posure and the effects of drinking salt water, It may be well to 
give the names of the rest of the crew. Edwin Mabley, chief mate, 
leaves a destitute family at 24, Green-street, Plymouth. Samuel 
Bird, second mate, address not remembered, leaves a wife and 
children in Eogland, John Abrey, aged eighty-six, cook, leaves a 
wifeonly. Henry Pope, address unknown, seventeen years of age, 
was the main support of his widowed mother, and the eldest of six 
children, Evan Davies, washed overboard, leaves a family at 
Pembroke Docks, Milford, Francis Martin, aged twenty-five or £0, 
married, died after fifteen days’ exposure and starvation ; before 
becoming delirious he pro eating the dead body of one of the 
crew, which the captain forbad. Alfred Bolton, who had run away 
from Liverpool, aged sixteen or seventeen, died delirious, after 
drinking salt water. John Pugh, who married a fortnight 
before a, was drowned, James Griffins; James Conolly, 
of Glasgow ; Thomas Geak, all young lads, were drowned. William 
Maitland, of Plymouth, young and unmarried, died after fourteen 
days of exposure and starvation, Thomas Bowen, married, died 
after fifteen days. The last of the crew who died by the captain's 
side was James Beatt, the carpenter ; he was hopefal till almost the 
last, talking within an hour of his death, which did not take place 
till the eighteenth day. As the poor fellows sank one after another, 
ail dying apparently in their sleep, their bodies were dropped off the 
maintop on to the deck, but the last body the captain kept twenty 
hours by his side, The temptation to open a vein and drink the 
dead man’s blood was strong upon him, but he firmly resisted it, and 
lingered on for ten more long, long days, sustaining life by drinking 
as much rain as he could collect by tying his cravat round the mast, 
and, when it became drenched, sucking it. The tar thus absorbed 
with the rain, he justly thinks, helped to preserve him from utter 
exhaustion, The fact, too, of his being better clothed than his crew, 
he thinks, may also account, humanly speaking, for his marvellous 
preservation. He wore three woollen shirts, two pairs of stockings, 
two pairs of trousers and sea-boots, three coats, one of which was 
waterproof, a cap, and waterproof hat. 

“On the twenty-eighth night he laid himself flat on the maintop, 
as he expressed it, resigning himself to his doom, whatever it might 
be, perfectly conscious of his critical position, yet not losing all hope 
or his reason, though his brain became so weak that he often heard 
voices calling, sometimes in most piteous accents, ‘Captain! 
Captain!’ On one occasion, he said, he distinctly heard a voice say, 
‘Captain, your forecastle is blown away.’ So distinct and clear was 
it that he exclaimed, ‘Who are you?’ and then, ‘I can’t help it,’ 
He said that he still felt that the God who had extended His mercy 
to him so long could still save his life, and he again prayed that a 
vessel might come to his rescue. Tne following morning, the 18th 
of January, his patient hope was realised, for the Ida Elizabeth, 
unknown to him, had neared the wreck the previous night, 
with the intention of destroying next morning so dangerous 
an object, Captain Casey, ving now for the first time 
sighted the ship, raised his feeble arm to display his colours. 
Captain Doren, on seeing this unexpected sign of life, had 
the exhausted man carefully conveyed on board the Ida Elizabeth, 
where, according to his prayer, a doctor was ready to receive him 
who, with the captain and crew, showed him the sympathy and 
attention of brothers rather than strangers, In nine days they 
reiched Nieuwe Diep, During the passage the doctor kindly wrote 
to Mrs. Casey, who is living at Padstow, Cornwall, and has a 
young family, The day after the arrival of the Ida Elizabeth 
Captain Casey was removed to the Marine Hospital here and placed 
in a most comfortable apartment, one assigned to naval officers, 
He is under the skilfal treatment of Dr. Sachs and Dr. De Kander, 
possible kindness and 


VALENTINES have souls, of course, You all know that we have 
bodies. Mine was a very graceful, beautiful, aristocratic fram 
decorated with exquisite lace, flowers, gems, and cut velvet, and 
was odorous with the perfumes of early spring, I was no under- 
bred thing, I can tell you, but a Bey, spar ing, ethereal creaturo, 
the pride of family, and of Mr. Hymen, in whose warehouse I 
firat eaw the light. He said I was fit for a specimen, and he 
wouldn't ticket me along with the rest at six-and-six, but that I 
should have a box to myself, for I was worth a guinea, 

But Cupid, bless you ! how little he knew about it! I'd lost my 
soul, Don’t be shocked. I’ll tell you what I mean. Of course 
Valentines (by which, and also of course, we mean proper Valentines 
like me, not low-bred ugly ones) dave souls. Love is their soul; 
that first blushing, gushing, attractive, electric, ethereal, affinitive, 
exquisite, inexpressible essence of first thrill of affection, which 
ends in a raving mad whirlpool of tumultuous emotion and a 
rampaging defiance of all obstacles and every rival, Never mind 
my seeming a little excited ; the fact is it’s my soul that’s speakin, 
now, and I sometimes suffer with an attack of rhymalgia, a por 
affection caused by a long course of verses composed of lines ending 
with sounds that are similar to the eye, but, oh, how widely different 
to the ear! Well, as I said before, Mr. Hymen was little aware 
that I had lost my soul when he said 1 was so beautiful. My soul, 
as above described, went in a burst of perfume into the middle fin; 
and so straight up to the hearts, of Tom Stipple and Margaret Plifold, 
They were both engaged at the time in decorating me with those 
ormamenta of which I have already spoken, Tom Stipple was a 
young fellow of a very pretty taste, and it was his business to put 
the finishing touches to our toilets after Margaret had fastened on 
our dresses of lace and velvet; and they used both to put their 
heada together to consult on the subject of colour, for Valentines 
are very susceptible on that point, and a bad match is the worat 
thing that can happen to any of us, Tom Stipple had a very pretty 
taste, indeed; and he showed it by the way he sometimes stole a 
look at Margaret's pale face, and soft-brown eyes, and goldy hair, 
that ahone like spun glass under the great, flaring gas-burner in 
Mr. Hymen’s warehouse. I think, somehow, that she knew when 
he did go, for at such times she grew a little shortsighted and looked 
quite close at the lace and velvet that she was cutting with her 
dainty little silver-haudled scissors; but, whether or not, these 
looks were very — on the day that they were both engaged 
on me; and, as I have said before, their heads came very close 
together over and over again, till at last, while they were both 
looking at a bit of ekyblue satin and matching it with a lily of the 
valley, their fingers touched just over the heart which was my princi- 
pal decoration, and then I felt my soul go like an electric » which 
flashed through them both in an instant and gave a ht report 
when it reached their lips, and the magnetic contact was made 
perfect by a kiss, 

“For shame!” said Margaret, with a colour in her cheeks which 
eens my — of moss-roses all to nothing, ‘‘ However could you, 

r, Stipple ?” 

‘' However could I keep from doing it so long, you mean,” said 
Tom ; and he would have repeated it but she kept him at sciesore’ 
point until he had explained himself, and then I saw that my soul 
_ ~ both i erat, se the same moment Mr, Hymen came 

, and m ly was fini and put into a box smelling very strong 
of glue mitigated by patchouli, " 
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I was sent away (at least my body was, my soul stayed be- 
hind) that very day, and found myself in a shop window ina fine 
street just on the edge of a very poor neighbourhood, where I was 
duly ticketed “very superior” and placed aslant in the window, 
the admired of all beholders, Barefoot boys and girls stood 
on the tips of their red, chilblained toes to get a look at 
me; fractious babies, ungoothed by Daffy's elixir or gin and 
peppermint, were held up, straggling, to survey my glories ; 
charming dameels in exuberant crinoline gazed on my perfec- 
tions, innocently oblivious of the sidelong leers of male pedes- 
trians, one of whom, the fumes from whose penny pickwick tainted 
the otherwise scent-laden atmosphere of the stationer's window, came 
and asked, impertinently, what was my “figure.” Whatever my 
figure might have been, he beat an ignominious retreat, with an 
assumption of indifference, declaring that I was a good deal “ too 
high” for him; and I was glad of it: though I was only the corpse 
of a Valentine, I was glad of it. There was one pretty creature to 
whom I was shown upon whom I should have liked to bestow my 
heart (or rather my hearts, for I wore a pair of them tied together 
with a true-lover's knot). But I reflected that my soul was gone, and 
therefore felt no grief at finding myself packed 7 and consigned to 
a tall, high-collared, nutcracker-faced, wizened old b2au, in a 

inched-up hat and a whalebone walking-stick. I found out, from 
Bis accidentally meeting an acquaintance, that my new owner was 
no other than Sir Frogee Wood, a descendant of a Lieutenant- 
General whoee estates had dwindled down to a small freehold some- 
where in the Bog of Allan. I could see by his cunning eyes and his 
grey, overhanging eyebrows, and his self-satisfied smirk, and, above 
all, by his penny nosegay, that he was an old adventurer on the 
look out for a matrimonial investment, A certain half-holiday look 
about his clothes, and particularly his boots, told me that much; 
and the general want of ene between his hat and the reat of 
his garments showed that he was poor ; but I was uot, no I certainly 
was not, prepared for a third-rate boarding-house in the next street, 
There he took me, however, and, after directing me with the com- 
bined efforts of both hands to keep the writing steady, consigned me, 
as he fondly imagined, to the widow of a lamented alderman, whom 
it had been his good fortune to meet at Margate in the meee 
where he had made her a present of a china inkstand which he 
won in a raffle, If the boy in buttons, who figured as a “ man in 
livery” in the advertisements of the boarding-house, had not 
had ‘quite so many letters to deliver all might have gone en 
but, as he had above th and knew that they were 
“ wollumtimes,” he lost all rest and popped me into the 
first private letter-box he came to. It was that belonging to 
the street-door of a house where dwelt the loves and 
under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs, Adolphus O’Thello. He, the 
first cousin of an Irish member of Parliament, and therefore, of 
course, with a snug berth in the War Office ; she, the object of his 
young affections, They had only been married a month, and the 

ride, in all the pepe | mnocence of early wifehood, was 
tripping to the door to look for the coming of her adored Dolly 
when she heard me flutter into the letter-box. Ob, woe! to re- 
count what followed; how, in guileless surprise she bore me to 
the elegant boudoir which a loving husband had furnished with so 
much unselfish care out of her marriage portion; how, gazing in 
rapt surprise upon my lovely form, she heard no swift footstep on 
the stair-—saw not the smile upon those lips which were just 
a emp | to Te 4 “ boh,” and thus frighten her into the loving arms 
er own Dolly ; how the smile changed to a savage frown, the 
ruthless hands snatched me from her trembling grasp, and then, 
seizing her by the back hair, brought her shrieking to the cruel feet. 
The candle was extinguished; all was darkness, suspicion, and 
horror, over which let me draw a veil, since I was trampled under a 
vengeful heel and flung out into the cold and dreary street. It was 
cold and dreary, but Mr. R. Peggio, the musician, was sitting 
looking out of his ground-floor window and smoking a cigarette as 
I alighted on the flower-pots just outside upon the sill. Long had he 
adored in secret, but had not yet dared to express his love for the 
object of his fond regard. The occupant of the first floor, that charming 
lady whose majestic form had so often led his wandering fancy from 
Corelli and had never brought him Bich, was possessed of a small 
independence ; so he had conjectured from the remarks of the land- 
lady, who regarded Miss Brannew's promise as equal in point of 
value to cash down, and who had actuaily been with her tothe Bank 
to help to draw a dividend—though whether it had been so heavy 
as to require two to draw it she never divulged. 

Mr. R. Peggio had never till to-night had a single response to his 
ardent glances, his graceful bows, his serenades, his anonymous 
presents of vocal music; but now, coming, as it were, from the 
clouds, here was the reply to his long and simple devotion. Ah, 
ecstacy! ah, bliss! Beneath his sleepless pillow I was carefully 
8 out, the creases caused by the villain heel of the O’Thello 
tenderly smoothed by the hand of affection. 

With what joyful alacrity, and in what an elaborate and becoming 
costume, did the panting suitor present himself before the object of 
his heart’s desire on the following morning, bearing me in his hand ! 

Oh! hard, hard heart! Oh! cruel woman! It was passion and 
not <u | purl which fired that eye. Shame upon your proud dis- 
dain! She spurned him, and then, as that wouldn’t do, and he 
persisted in staying to make wild appeals, and to insist on the evi- 
dence offered by my shattered body that she had at last declared 
herself, she rang the bell violently. 

He had come in with a heart fuli of hope—he went out plunged in 
song oe he had come in like a lion and now went out like a lamb; 
he come in with the milk—he had gone out with a policeman, 
Yes, and not without the evidence afforded by half a crown did 
that functionary release his hold and allow him to regain his apart- 
ment, Here he threw himself, in a doubled-up condition and a 
epee of — o an arm-chair, which resented such conduct 

y immediately king down with him, As he rolled upon the 
floor he caught Ce of my eed defaced and emaciated body, and 
my end approached, With a howl of rage and hate he impaled me 
on a poker and thrust me into the flames, from which I soared 
upwards until I once more reached the free air of heaven. 

My soul, however, is still with Tom Stipples and Margaret 
Plifold; for I hear they are to be married on May Day, and I’li 
stay with them alli their lives if they will let me; for a life of love 
and beauty is the true service of St, Valentine, T. A. 


THE HOLBORN UNION.—The Poor-Law Board have reported to them 
some more cases of the disregard of the officers or guardians of this union of 
the Houseless Poor Act. Poor people, houseless and destitute, if they answer 
to the pauper offictals left in — of the gate that they have lived ina 
London parish are told to go to their union, and are refused relief. Country 
— have a card thrust to them out of a wicket, giving them an order for 
a night’s lodging, without bread for supper or any bread for breakfast. The 
neighbours complain that they are often aroused at night by the noise caused 
by gentlemen passers-by, who interfere to make the officials do their duty, 
and who in general only receive insolent answers from the paupers left in 
cl of the pred In the gale on Sunday night shelter was refused to 

le, and on Monday night as well. These complaints will be forwarded 
to the guardians, who have hitherto neglected to provide sufficient wards, and 
have not yet attempted to give the pients of relief any labour test. 

THE EMANCIPATED NEGRO.—Mr, Munro, the British Consul at Surinam, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, deseribes the immediate effect of emanci- 
pation on the negro slaves in the Dutch colony. On the Ist of July, 1863, 
the freedom of the slaves was promulgated, and the rights and privileges of 
freemen were accorded to them, ‘The negro population received the boon 
without any great signs of exultation ; the day passed over even with more 
stillness thana Sabbath. The agricultural labourers did not so readily turn 
out to work, and when they did, it was only to work what they pleased, and 
that generally was but poorlydene. Many of the people, when the time of 
contracting with the owners of estates was appointed, left their former 
homes and took to squatting in the bush, and abandoned plantations and 
grounds, on the borders of creeks in the neighbourhood of towns, where they 
lead a life of comparative idleness, of little use to themselves and leas to the 
pears hy large, returning to a state of gross heatheniem, practising and 
enjoying the superstitious African dances, with all their immorality. Their 
wante, being but few, are easily supplied from & bountiful soil, forests teeming 
with game, and the rivers, creeks, and swamps abundantly stocked with fish, 


which require but little exertion to procure. The negro population who have 
which tells greatly on 
former years’ labour, 


saible 


remained on the estates do as little work as 
ruits of 


the crops ; they do little else than reap the 
planting but little for the future,” 
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THE LOUNQER AT THE CLUBS. , 

On Tuesday night Sir George Grey introduced his ogee oaths 
bill; and, if enduniend him rightly, members, if his bill should 
pa3s, will no longer have to swear that the succession to the Crown 
‘ig and etands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Proteatants, 
This old lady, who died 150 years ago, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four, and was decorously buried, is now finally to be 
consigned to oblivion, For 150 years every member of Parliament, 
before he could take his seat—and all municipal officers and other 
functionaries, before they could take office—have had to gabble 
over her name; not one in a hundred of them, including members of 
Parliament, having the slightest notion who the Princess Sophia 
was, or how it came to be considered necessary for the preservation 
of our Protestant succession that they should, in this curious 
way, perpetuate her memory. Let me, then, before we part 
finally with this old lady, your readers something about her. 
The Electress of Hanover, or, more properly, of Brunswick and 
Liineberg, was the youngest of the ten children of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, the daughter of James I. of England, and this is how 
she came to give arace of sovereigns to England, The direct line 
of succession failed, death swept away some of those who stood 
before this lady, and the others could not succeed to the throne 
because they were Roman Catholics. Failing, then, the direct line, 
we were obliged to go back to the old root, James I., and take up 
a new line, starting from the Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of 
the said James, But the Queen of Bohemia had nine children older 
than the Electress? Yes; but they either died without issue or 
were Roman Catholics, The Electress, as we all know, never 
came to the English throne, She died a few months too 
soon, She was struck by apoplexy in the month of May, 
1714. Queen Anne of England died in the month of 
August following, when Prince Geo! the son of the Electress, 
succeeded to the throne as George I. ‘The Electress was said to have 
been killed by certain letters from Queen Anne refusing to give her 
consent to a proposition that the Electress, as heiress présumptive, 
should come and reside in England. ‘This is the story ; but an old 
jady of eighty-four did not need much killing. Good old lady! 
little did she think when she, a young girl, was playing in her 
mother's palace at cae, Sot she should become the root of a line 
of illustrious sovereigns which bide fair to stretch out to the crack of 
doom; and that her name should be mouthed by thousands and 
thousands of citizens of the greatest nation in the world. We have, 
however, probably nearly heard the last of her. Sir George Grey, 
with a stroke of a pen, has obliterated her name from the only 
memorial which kept it in our memories, And it is said that this 
bill is to be allowed to paca, Mr. Newdegate protests against this 
summary dismission of the Electress Sophia to oblivion, but the 
House only laughed at the protest ; and, I saspect, her doom is well- 


nigh sealed, ; 

p to the time at which I am writing the following election 
petitions have been presented. From William Christie against the 
return of William Forsyth for the borough of Cambridge, alleging 
that Mr. Forsyth is senting counsel to the Secretary of State for 
India, and therefore cannot legally sit in Parliament; from three 
electors of the borough of Bridgewater against the return of Henry 
Westropp, alleging bribery, personation, &c., and that Sir John 
Villiers Shelley ought to have been returned ; from an elector against 
the return of Sir George Stucley Stucley, Bart., for the borough 
of Barnstaple, alleging bribery, corruption, &c.; from certain 


electors of Nottingham, and Mr. Charles Paget, a can- 
didate, against the retuyn of Sir Robert Juckes Clifton, 
Bart, This is a very formidable document, charging Sir 


the return of John Pender and Alfred Se' 
bribery, &c.; the other candidates were 
Captain Biaford Pim. From Mr, Staniland, the defeated candidate, 
against the return for Boston of John Wingfield Malcolm and 
‘tices Parry, alleging bribery, &c. From three electors of Reigate 
against the return of Granville William Gresham Leveson Gower, 
alleging bribery, &c.; the Honourable Edmund John Monson and 
Mr. George Richardeon were the other candidates. From William 
Robert Seymour Fitzgerald, against the return of Robert Henry 
Hurst for the borough of Horsham, alleging bribery, &c, From three 
electors of Helatone against the return of Adolphus William Young, 
alleging bribery, &c. ; the other candidate was Major my boy From two 
electors of Maidstone against the return of William and James 
Whatman, alleging bribery, &c.; the other candidates were Edward 
Ladds Betta and John Hardlaw. Another petition from 
Bridgewater, signed by three electors, against the return of Alexander 
Wiiliam Kinglake, singing bribery, &c. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

Have you had a look at the weekly papers of the last two Satur- 
days all round? If 80, you must have been amused with the effect 
that remarkable paper of Mr. Arnold in the Cornhill has produced 
on minds of different orders. In the placards of one you see, in 
huge letters, 

MR, MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE PHILISTINES, 

And what does the enlightened passer-by think of it? One man in 
a thousand has a vague idea of what Mr. Arnold means by a Philis- 
tine ; one in ten thousand really knows the German use of the word, 
The rest probably think Mr. Arnold has been going into the books 
of Judges and Joshua, and writing something very exciting about 
Gath and Goliath, and Samson and Delilah. When the Pali Mali 
had in ite placards the word “ ANTHROPOMORPHIS6M,” in large letters 
I felt sure it was taken for a new sort of cannibalism which had 
broken ont in Jamaica—for the enlightened passer-by has read hia 
Shakepeare, and remembers “the Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders "—it’s all the same concern, 

know, By-the-by, would it be a bad idea for Messrs, Smith, 

der, and Co, to collectand reprint all this Philistine literature in a 
volume, with a rejoinder from the “ Intellectual Angel” ? 

The scond number of the Contemporary is very varied. There is a 
very nice exhaustive paper on the late F. W. Robertson (by the Rev. 
W. F. Stevenson), and a charming one by Mr. Dowden, on “ French 
iisthetics,” which is the “light” paper of the number. Perhaps we 
are to infer that the Contemporary does not intend, as a rule, to be 
any “lighter” thanthis? ‘The Philosophy of the Conditioned ” is 
concluded, and Mr, Mill is undoubtedly Avt in much of the criticism. 
Some of his errors were, indeed, quite obvious, Bat the general result is 
this : the accomplished author of these two papers no more understands 
Mr. Mill than Mr, Mill understands Sir W. Hamilton, What is required 
for mutual understanding and fair discussion is the stereoscopic 
vision of the poetic or quasi-poetic mind. In Mr. Dowden’s paper 
there is a curious instance of the confusion that may be introduced 
into an argument by a printer's benevolent ardour. Read this :— 
“Is the science of wathetics, consequently, futile? Yes, if it 
accomplishes nothing; unless it givea us, in phrases of the under- 
standing, a perfectly adequate account of what auch language is 
too pure a work of thought to contain.” The first clause here is a 
truism ; the second contains a contradiction in terms, What is the 
remedy for allthis? Just strike out the semicolon—put no stop 

whatever—and the sentence is correct, 

1 do not know why ; but several of the ma: 
this month, | The Shilling Magazine is good: Mr. Bonamy Price on 
* Reform 3,18 in g- So is Mr. Grove on the song in the 
“ Princees,” The St, James's is readable in at least two parte— The 


ines were very late 
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story, “ Archie Lovell ;” anda 7 arm paper on Gustave Doré, The 
? 


the sort o 
here :-— 
PHRASE IN MUSIC, 

As to phrasing, the term applied to the resolving and executing of 

musical sentences. In grammatical works you will find these three terms of 
phrasing—the period, the section, and the phrase. To put this shortly and 
simply, I will just say the first, the iod, is the complete independent 
clause, and always terminates on the keynote. The section and phrase are 
parts of the period. 
The meaning of all this might have been put in thirteen words; 
allow, say, ten more for a reference to an illustration in some well- 
known piece of music, and you would then have had about twenty- 
five words, instead of about sixty. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The production of Kotzebue’s dreary “Stranger” at DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE, on Monday last, and of a new comedietta, “ A Romantic 
Attachment,” at the HAYMARKET, on Thursday, are the only 
theatrical events of the week. Of the latter I must write next 
week ; of the former I am in a position to speak at the mnt 
moment, There must be some peculiar fascination in a legitimate 
five-act play ; for, although everyone abuses it, everyone goes to 
see it—perhaps on the principle that induces crowds to flock to see 
a notorious criminal hanged. At all events, the first formance 
of “ The Stranger” attracted an enormous audience, who were pre- 

ated to honour, on demand, all the calls made by Mr. Phelps and 
Mrs. Herman Vezin on their tears, and by Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Belmore on their laughter. Mr. Phelps’s im nation of the deceived 
husband is simply Manfred in top boots, Mrs. Herman Vezin’s acting 
in the last scene was really natural and pathetic; and I must con- 

ratulate Mr. Belmoreon his ingenuity in contriving to extract some 

un from the commonplace fooleries that are placed in the mouth of 
Francis. By-the-way, I want to know what there is in the position 
of a deceived husband to induce him to wear that preposterous 
round black hat, a yard in diameter, with which The Stranger’s head 
is ordinarily clothed? It was my misfortune to occupy a box on 
the second tier, over the stage; and from that position Mr, Phelps 
looked more like a perambulating blot than a conscientious tragedian. 

Miss Ada Cavendish is engaged at the HAYMARKET, and made 
her first appearance at that house on Thursday last. 

I hear no news of Mr, Kenny’s version of “La Belle Héléne,” 
which has been announced in the ADELPHI bills for so many weeks 
past as being “in active tion and about to be produced.” 

I understand—but I not vouch for the truth of the ruamour— 
that Mr. Horace Wigan has not yet had hago. of Messrs. Best and 
Bellingham, and that they are engaged to write the next burlesque 
at the Olympic, Perhaps, from Mr. Wigan’s point of view, he is 
right. If he finds that magnificent scenery and dresses suffice to 
fill his theatre every night, he can scarcely be blamed if he pays 
little or no attention to the quality of the mere dialogue which 
forms the excuse for their introduction. Ifhe hears no laughter, he 
hears plenty of applause, which, in a manager's eyes—or, rather, 
ears-—~is every bit as good. 


FINE ARTS. 
aoceiseesiaes 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THis exhibition has always been distingnished rather for its faults 
than its merits, but this year it is worse than usual, Of the little 
body of high-class painters which generally goes far to leaven the 
mass of mediocrity, several are conspicuous by their absence, and 
there are few, if any, new comers whose advent helps to raise the 
quality of the a. We are rather below than above the mark 
when we say that if one half of the one had not been hung it 
would have been a benefit to the institution, and, certainly, a kind- 
ness to the visitors. 

In the North Room one of the best fi subjects is Mr. Yeamea’s 
“ Young — intel st goiden- boy holding pes Sanes’s 
morion—a solidly- ture, — com agree- 
ably harmsonteed ta aien. ae Gilbert's - Prony ter” (76) 
is marked with all that t artist’s vigour, and with all his unmis- 
takable manner. Mr, Ludovici’s “ Toper's Dilemma” (197) is as 
full of merit as it ia of humour. There is a splendid indecision 
about the good fellow; but it is plain to see that the result will be 
his return to the inn parlour. ‘Oriental Writing” (70), by Mr. 
Boehm, is a clever “ ye me rather more fhan a A. & in 
effect. Mr. Dicksee’s style is too well knowa to need any com- 
ment—its prettinesses are not likely to be improved upon, or its 
affectations corrected. There is much that is ing, as well as 
clever, in “ Othelio and Desdemona” (2), though it is by no means 
an illustration of Shakespeare; while “Titania” (26) is a charming 
female head, call it what you please. Mr. Bedford's “ Lullaby 
(47) is unequal; the child is capital, but the mother’s figure wants 
relief, and the colouring approaches dulness, Mr, Frost's “ Nymph 
and Cupids” (3) are cold and blue, “Sunday at Home” (9), C 
Mr, Soden, isa quiet, little, unpretending study, with some capital 
work in it, and there is a nice open-air freshness about Mr. 
Lidderdale’s “ French Fish-Girl” (18). 

Mr. J. T. Peel, in his “CO pe” (35), and Mr. G, Earl, in 
his “Romp” (51), are aiming at the th and ease which 
distinguish Mr, Sant’s pictures; but with no tt success beyond 
reminding us that Mr. Sant is not represented in the gallery, and 
that his brother, whose clever pny ol agi of late years attracted 
attention here and elsewhere, is also absent, 

Mr. G, Lealie’s “Frozen Out” (54) ia a bright frosty bitof nature, 
with some excellent han : for instance, the painting of the far 
cloaks of the fair damsels who are feeding the aquatic birds, driven 
out of their element by the ice, Mr, Edwin Long's “ Anthem ” (62) 
ls a clover essay in the school of “ Philip of Spain,” but has origin- 
ality too. 

Mr. F, Weekes has two or three pictures in this room, of which 
the beat is “ Not Yet Captured ” (156), a little picture of a fugitive 
mosstrooper swimming his horse through a flood, while his pursuers 
take pot-shots at him, With the mention of “ Loitering” (88); by 
Mr. T, Gray, a picture of promise; Mr. Nicholls’s “Galway Gir 
(146), a clever little head; Mr. Lucas’s “ Going to the Fair” (201), 
8 fine touch of character; and Mr. J. Green's well-painted “Sham 
Fight” (167), we have exhausted all the figure-work worthy of 
notice—unless we mention Mr. Pope's “ Little Children” (175), to 
remind him that dirt is not shadow, 

There are some om of animals in this room which deserve a 
word of praise. Mr, H. Weekes’s “Old Moke Grey” (23) and 
“Humble Friends” A195), & group of seaside donkeys, would not 
disgrace Landseer, There are two clever little bits by Mr. Keyl, 
“ Reat” (27) and “Calling her Lamb” (12) ; and we may also com- 
mend Mr, Luker'’s “ Danger Near” (65) ; Mr. Couldery’s humorous 
“ Dissecting-room ” (155), where three puppies are operating on a 
sawdust doll; Mr. Lutyen’s “Study from Life” (187) of a gre 
hunter ; Mr. Bottomley’s “ Beagle Pappy” (203) ; and Mr. Horlor's 
“ Playmates” (211). In this class, too, we must, we sup; include 
M. Chaigneau’s “Leaving his Farm” (42), a farmer driving his 
flock along @ lane ; but it is so evenly ted that it is difficult to 
say whether theartist should rank as # painter of animals, of figures, 
or of landscape, for he ia equally happy in each. 

_Of landscapes there is more to in the North Room. Such 
pictures as Mr, Niemann’s “ Whitby Harbour” ()s Mr. T. Danby’s 
“Llyn Gwynnant” (22), Mr, Rose's “Cottage Homes” (100) and 
“ Kentish Lanes” (125), Mr, Hargitt’s “Ben Lomond” (113), and 
Mr. Walter Field’s “ New-mown Hay” (163) would raise consider- 
ably the standard of merit in any exhibition. 

Mr, Cooke, R.A., is an exhibitor this year, “The Arrival of Otho, 
ex-King of Greece, at Venice” (1) is in his bestatyle, “The Triassic 
Rocks at Blue-Anchor” (112) lacks warmth, although cleverly 
painted, There ismuch truth about “Queen Mary’s Well” (44), 


tic spirit this delightful 
artist infuses into all his work. Mr. Edwin Hayes, too, keeps his 
deserved prominence among our marine-painters in “ Off Tantallon” 
(183), Mr, Melby also asserts bis position well in “ Kynance Cove” 
(69) and ‘“ Longships Lighthouse” (28). The colour of the sea in 
the latter may appear doubtful to those who have not seen it under 
a atmospheric conditions off the Land's End, but it is curiously 


CF 

In the Middle Room a spirited and masterly picture, “ Our French 
Watering Place” (225), by Mr. Lionel Smythe, will, we think, 
attract attention to a hitherto little-known artist. We shall hope to 
see more of his work in this style. Mr. Beavis’s “ King’s Cavalry at 
Naseby ” (249) is worthy of his reputation; while Mr. Houston's 
“Hans Snaphaus ” (283) will do credit to the Scottish Academy, of 
which he is a member. 

Mr, Perugini’s “Reading Lady” (288) is aclever tour de force, 
but that is all; the result is curious rather than pleasing. There is 
much sound painting and an eye for grace of colour and composition 
in the “ Glaucus and Nydia” (271) of Mr. Topham, jun. 

Mr. Lucy’s “ Margaret of Anjou and the Robber” (328) is not the 
best work of the artist that we have seen. Mr. Crawford’s “Good 
Old Times” (353), a highwayman stopping the family coach, is 
spirited in design and sound in execution. ‘‘ Buy My Groundsel !” 
(411), by Mr. Powell, who attracted attention by similar subjects 

it year, is carefully studied and cunningly handled. ‘ Coming 
from the Fishing-boats” (404), by Mr. J. Morgan, is another faith- 
ful transcript of nature. “ re ” (391) and “ Psyche” (374), by 
Mr. Dicksee, do not please us; the painting of the flesh is blue and 
opaque—a strange fault for one who knows how to blend his car- 
nations as Mr, Dicksee does. We can only give a passing word to 
Mr, Long's “ Gitanitas ” (256), Mr. A. W. Conpee’s clever “ Toilet” 
(284), and Mr, F, Weekes’s “Birds of Prey” (295). Mr. Cave 
Thomas's “ Return” is well drawn, but too smooth in colour, while 
it lacks lifelike — and is too exaggerated in the forms of 
flowing drapery. The pink acarf of the prodigal might be painted 
from crumpled paper. 

Mr, Herring is represented by some good “ Horses Feeding” (217), 
Mr. Aster Courbould by some unkempt “ West Highland Scots” 
(298), Mr. Harry Hall by “Rough and Ready” (315), doubtless 
& portrait. 

‘e must reserve our notice of the other portions of the exhibition 
till next week, 


Literature. 


A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language, By 
WALTER Simson, Edited, with Preface, Yolbadeetion, Witten and 
a Diequisition on the Past, Present, and Future of Gipsydom, by 
JAMES Simson, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
This book, though evidently the fruit of much painstaking labour 
and minute research, is somewhat yy 4 We promised 
ourselves much pleasure from a perusal of it, but have found it very 
dry reading indeed. This arises from two causes—first, that the 
materials are badly arranged ; and, second, that they are worked up 
in the most thoroughly Dryasdust style. A picturesque subject, 
instead of being treated in a picturesque way, and thereby made 
interesting as well as instructive, is spoilt by total want of 
imagination, and by an aridness of style that is most provoking. 
We looked to have had a book as wildly picturesque as the 
habits, appearance, and character of the gipsies themselves were ; 
and we get long extracts from the “ Boots Acts” and the 
records of the Scottish courts, served up, too, in the exact language 
of the originala—spelling, Scotticisms, legal verbiage, and all, This 
is annoying, as it exhibits a total lack of skill in author-craft and 
makes the results of an immense amount of patient research posi- 
tively repulsive, instead of, as it might have been, highly attractive. 
The history of a people—whencesoever they may have originally 
come, whether from Hindustan or in the wake of the Israelites from 
ae have lived for centuries in the midst of the nations of 
the West without ever amalgamating with them ; who have been 
with their neighbours but never of them; who have adhered to 
their wild atory habits, their wandering life and their savage 
nature, all circumstances ; who could neither be civilised nor 
extirpated; whom kindness could not tame nor Draconian laws 
intimidate; who had their own systems of life, their own rulers, 
their own laws, their own language, their own peculiar callings, 
irrespective of the character of the peoples among whom they 
dwelt; who were known to be habitual thieves, often murderers, 
and who were yet in many cases not only tolerated and protected, 
but mingled with on terms of familiarity and ee by respect- 
able persons and even magistrates, as was the case with the bailies 
of Linlithgow and the chiefs of the gipsy-colony in their neigh- 
bourhood ; who even in all countries retained in a marked degree 
their distinctive characteristics of form, feature, and complexion : 
the history of such a people as this—and all this is true of the 
gipsies—is one of the most interesting themes, and involves one of 
the most difficult problems, to be found in the whole range of pro- 
fane history. But the Messrs. Simson help us but little to a com- 
pee of such singular phenomena, Our authora—especiall 
. James Simson, who seems to have pondered his subject ti 


he got somewhat dazed over it—propound certain crotchets—we 


cannot call them 7 any other name, for they are not ex- 
planations, nor are they consistent theories—and a huge mass 
of undigested facts; and there they leave us, just as much 
in the dark as to the origin and causes of the peculiarities of the 
gipsies as we were before. We are treated to dry facts and 

jogged assertions again and again repeated; but we look in vain 
for rational generalisation, sprightly narrative, or even, in any 
degree commensurate with the wealth of the subject, amusing 
anecdote. What a fund of the latter there muat be floating about 
the border counties of England and Scotland, where the gipsies miost 
did congregate! And yet we have here buta meagre gleaning of the 
tich harvest. The book before us contains excellent materials for a 
history of the gipsies ; but it is not itself such a history as we should 
like to see, and we — some other writer better qualified for the 
task will take up the theme, and give us a book that can be read 
with both interest and pleasure, 

Before quitting the subject we may refer to one or two points on 
which, as we a Mr, J, Simson, the editor and annotator, seems to 
have become . He will have it that the gipsies never divalge 
their language, and, from the meagre specimens given, this would 
seem to be true ; but we suspect the real reason to be that they had no 
definite language to divulge; at least notin later ages, They hada 
slang peculiar to themselves, which for obvious reasons they carefully 
concealed from the knowledge of others; and that is about the gist 
of the matter. Again, we are asked to believe that the least inter- 
mixture of gipsy blood carried with it a tendency to gipsy tastes, cha- 
racter, and mode of life, to the entire ignoring of all other influences, 
It is much more probable that decent people with a gipsy taint con- 
cealed the fact, and that only — revealed it and took to gipsy 
ways. In strange inconsistency with the notion just alluded to, we 
are assured that many of the most respectable families in Scotland 
bear gipsy names, and must, therefore, be of gipsy extraction ; but 
Mr. Simson forgets that these families do not exhibit gipsy charac- 
teristics, but are very worthy members of society; and that his 
brother tells us that the gipsies, when under ban, took the names 
of neighbouring families, generally those of landed men ; the rational 
conclusion being that the gipsies borrowed the names of reepectable 
families, not that the latter inherited gipsy designations, It is thus 
easy to understand why numerous gipsy families bore the names of 
Baillie, Gordon, Stewart, &c. But Mr. James Simson has become 
so enamoured of the oon that he seems —— to do for them 
what Mr, Disraeli, with more reason, has done for the Jewa—and to 
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In the Silver Age. By Houme Lex, Author of “ Maute Talbot,” 
“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brande,” &c, New Edition, 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We all of us know Holme Les as a storyteller, and some of us 

have already made her acquaintance as an essayist in a former 

edition of this charming book, which we are glad to see in its new 
dress and in one volume, ‘“ Essays—that is, dispersed meditations,” 
the words quoted on her titlepage, very well describe the lady's 

book, which is delicately modest in its pretensions, and bears a 

dedication to a Sister, 

The first thing that strikes the reader of this book is, that 
the style has music in it. It is not powerful or epigram- 
matic, and rarely puts old words in new lights; but it is always 
sweet and rhythmical, with plenty of liquids, and a proper 
variety in the use of vowel-sounds, Take the very first sentence :— 
“ Morning by morning, all through the bitter winter weather, a trim 
little robin redbreast has sung at my window a plaintive song—his the 
one sweet note in the frozen silence.” The elements of this sentence 
are commonplace enough; but the arrangement of the words is 
remarkable, and snatches a grace beyond the reach of art. There 
are (I think) nearly forty effective liquids in this short passage; and 
in the iast eighteen words the sibilant, hard or soft, occurs nine 
times, with the happiest effect and justin the right places, Here 
is another really exquisite sentence :—In May the splendour of 
sunshine almost dazzles our eyes, and the luxuriant overgrowth of 
flowers confuses them; but in October one gleam on a russet 
leaf is precious, and one bud in a wilderness is lovely,” 
Now and then we have, however, a break-down, which a 
little more intensity of care would have prevented :—“ Night 
is creeping now with moffled footfall from out the ranks of trees; 
gliding over field and hollow glen and oy hillside ;”—-30 far is 
good, but what follows is bad—“ shrouding the world inits gradual 
purple gloom.” “Gradual purple gloom” is nice; but the 
“shrouding” is a conventionalism, for which the previous metaphor 
had left the mind quite unprepared, One had fancied a vague, dark 
image, stealthi 7 creeping from between the trunks of large, rustling 
black trees, an 

putting forth a charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 


which darkened the path before and behind; but the “shroud” 
plunges us fathoms deep down in commonplace. However, we 
have gaid enough to hint to intelligent readers, who do not know 
her, that Holme Lee is a writer of fine, though not vigorous, 
quality ; and we can cheerfully recommend her essays. Her writing 
has always a soul init. It may sometimes want point or novelty, 
and we find it quite off the track when any little theory has to be 
formed ; but in its own quiet vein of domestic-prose-lyric it is good. 

But we must add a word of warning. Holme Lee will disappoint 
those who have not a ready, incessant flow of sympathy with what 
is morally intense, and she sometimes even asks you to feel devoutly. 
We do not mean that she herself is an intense writer, She is not; 
but she meditates in the light of reflections cast by intense moods; 
and there are plenty of good, clever people in the world who would 
find her tiresome. An illustration may help to make this plain. 
Lord Byron was very fond of Rossini, but, unless our memory fails 
us, he did not care for Handel : certainly he would not have cared 
for Mendelssohn. Now, readers whe would not care for Mendelssohn 
will feel that Holme Lee is tedious, because (among other reasons) 
they will not be able, out of their own resources of recollected emo- 
tion, to supplement her occasional lack of energy, 

We must repeat what we said before, in noticing Holme Lee, that 
the love-story of Moliére should have been (in our opinion) told in 
full or else left alone, 


Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade: his Political Career 
and Public Services, A Biography. By Joun McGitounist, 
Author of “Life of Lord Dundonald,” “Men Who Have Made 
Themselves,” &c, London: Lockwood and Co. 


This life of Richard Cobden has reached us a considerable time after 
publication, and therefore might be thonght a little late for notic: 
if anything connected with the great apostle of free trade ever coul 
become out of date. We therefore think that we shall still be 
doing a service to those of our readers who have not already perused 
the volume when we recommend them to do so without further 
delay. Mr. McGilchrist has already proved himself a good biographi- 
cal writer, and perhaps in none of his pe efforts has he been 
so successful as in dealing with the life and career of Cobden; 
although, for obvious reasons, his book can make no pretensions to 
being a perfect work. The plan which he laid down for himself was 
the wise one of allowing the subject of his book to teil his own 
atory as far as was possible, and the idea has been closely adhered 
to. In order to carry out the plan proposed, sll the utterances of 
Mr, Cobden, in Parliament and elsewhere, were carefully examined, 
and those passages selected for citation which had an autobio- 
graphical character, We thus have not only a biography but an 
autobiography of the great freetrader—not merely a history of the 
public career, but of the inner mind, of Cobden. With such a 
man, whose power was seen more in influencing the convictions of 
others than in direct action on the legislation of the country— 
whose power, in fact, was that of mind acting on mind—this is the 
true principle of o—. We shall by-and-by, we believe, have a 
biography of Cobden drawn up from authentic sources and under 
the direction of his friends. That, of course, will be the standard 
book on the subject; but in the mean time Mr, McGilchrist’s work 
is & good forerunner, 


The Sixth Work; or, The Charity of Moral Ejfort, By §&, 
MerepitH, London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


The object of this little work is to stimulate efforts for the reclama- 
tion of the criminal and the means proposed are mainly 
increased provision for education and training. The sources of our 
criminal population are welltraced out. The ignorance, depravity, 
and. temptation in the midst of which numerous young persons 
grow up, the evil example of parents, the contaminating influences 
of Ss and the next to insuperable difficulties under 
which discharged convicts labour, are all clearly and forcibly stated, 
Christian teaching is advocated, and the formation of industrial 
training institutions issuggested. The subjectis large and interest- 
ing, and the book before us is well calculated to arouse attention 
and to stimulate endeavour in the direction indicated. We cannot 
go into the theme at length, but must content ourselves with com- 
mending the volume to public attention and by quoting the follow- 
ing passage in reference to the question of rendering convict labour 
remunerative :— 

The deep-seated prejudice against the competition of such labour with that 
of the working classes operates powerfally on their minds; and for fearo 
exciting it, the attempt to carry out such a system of discipline as would 
compel criminals to earn their support is postponed until better public 
opinion prevail on the subject. Meantime, this postponement is working all 

e evil of which idleness and fulness of bread are capable ; and charity 
w with all ite force that there is no security in any course but that of in- 
sisting on the practice of the great virtue of honest industry. 

“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ said the Creator; 
whether the sweat is produced by mental or bodily toil, there is to bea 
certain individual effort made in order to fulfil the law of God in the matter 
of providing for our needs, Itis this exact law which the criminal breaks, 
He will satisfy his desires without complying with this ordinance ; and it is 
only by obliging him to obey it that we reduce him to moral order—a con- 
dition alone to be attained by the direct application of labour to the purposes 
of life. When those who have refused to work, and who instead have 
violated the decalogne, are brought to perform, even compulsorily, the 
common duty of man, a great point in morality is gained; and a lesson 
is taught, in the most impressive manner, that enjoyme:.ts must be possessed 
or acquired under the law of right, which pledges the individual to the de- 
votion of his energies to a certain object, and to the restraint of his tendency 
to seize on and appropriate that whereon he bestowed no labour, 


M, Victor Huco’s NEW NOVEL, “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” is being 
translated into English by Mr, Moy Thomas. 
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ARTING OF FOUR HUNDRED FEMALE EMIGRANTS FROM NEW ENGLAND FOR WASHINGTON TERRITORY, ORFGON 


FFB 17, 186% 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE EMIGRATION=OF iWOMEN FROM NEW 
ENGLAND TO WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


It is always difficult for the inhabitants of a little island—however 
“right” or however “tight” it may be, in the words of a popular 
eong—to imagine the vast extent of a continent like America, 

A movement just set on foot by Mr, Asa S, Mercer, a graduate of 
Franklin College, Ohio, will serve to suggest to our readers not only 
the magnitude but the immeasurable resources of the United States, 
where new settlements not yet perfectly colonised serve to reduce 
the inequalities of population, by receiving emigrants from within 
that older boundary which comprises the towns of New England, 

The territory of Washington, for instance, was ac:ually onl 
formed in 1853, from the northern part of Oregon; and its capital, 
Olympia, is scarcely known in Europe, even by name; and yet this 
fertile and promising colony, of 120,000 square miles of territory, 
is traversed by a range of mountains and intersected by 
the Columbia River. Until quite lately the population con- 
sisted almost entirely of the remaining Indian tribes; but 
the pioneers have been active and enterprising, and a new State will 
grow up there before we have fairly got the names of the towns 
and districts into our maps and gazetteers. Five years ago Mr, 
Mercer made a pleasure-excursion to this new region of Washington ; 
and, having observation, which with extended view was able, if not 
to “survey mankind from China to Peru,” could yet see what was 
wanted in a territory rich in natural resources, hat was really 
wanted was, in fact, population and all that is included under the 
rather general term of domestic institutions; and Mr. Mercer dis- 
covered that, the first pioneering being over, the usual result was 
apparent in the great disproportion of the number of men 


aud women. Nine to one was the average, and even in such 
a meagre population a3 that of Northern Oregon this was a disad- 
vantage w. 


ich no new heey, Mada ry overcome, As Mr, Mercer was, 
soon after his visit, chosen President of the Washington Territory 
University (for they had got that far, and in America the university 
is almost sure to follow the establishment of a chapel, a church, a 
“bar,” and a dry-goods store), he had still more opportunity of 
observing that the emigrants from the eastern States were young 
men, for the moat part of respectable habits, who came to improve 
their fortunes in a new and fertile country; and he believed that 
he would do well in his capacity of president of the college to insti- 
tute some means of raising the standard of female education 
in the colony. For this purpose he went to New England two 
years ago in order to procure teachers, and induced twelve ladies to 
emigrate in thatcapacity. Theexperiment was eminently successful, 
but the teachers were attractive, and their official duties terminated 
by their taking new pupils in the shape of husbands, New teachers 
were, therefore, necessary—especially in prospect of an increased 
p’ pulation— and again the President went northward from Kansas 
to Maine with the intention of promoting female emigration to 
Washington, and inducing teachers or workwomen to go out to the 
new territory. He was so successful that, the Government having 
offered him assistance, he chartered a steamer, on board which 750 
women were to be conveyed to that destination; but, at the last 
moment, the Government confined its promise to sanction, and 
would not pay the expenses. This caused some delay, during which 
a large number of the intending emigrants returned to their homes; 
but, after a short time, private friends came forward with the neces- 
sary funds, and 400 women have started in the good steamer 
Continental for the land where, it may be hoped, they will become 
the mothers of a part of that new nation which will one day be 
known as Oregon, ; 


WHERE is luxury to stop? Thank goodness some sort of 
check has been given to the overwhelming extravagance of French 
society by the reduction of crinoline at the Tuileries; but this is 
but a very small part of the reformation needed to put an end to 
the desolation which visits people who must be in “ the world,” and 
whose incomes are exharstible, And Fine Paris—-that ia to say, the 
world, for, of course, there is no world out of Paris—dances, dines, 
drinks, dress:s, and -—— one is tempted to defy the proprieties, and 


occasions. Ha 
‘only a few of theee wonderful spectaclés of the art of outlay ona 


say what Paris remarks about the expense. At all events, it doesn’t 
always defray the expense, and so it vents its spleen in expletives, 
and then dines, drinks, dresses, and dances again, 

Night after night, or rather morning after morning (for they have 
added late hours to their other vices in the French capital), the 
sound of the band and the chink of cham e glasses (they 


decanter their champagne at the Imperial parties), and the rustle 


THE LATE PRINCE OTHO OF ITALY. 


and tinkle of silk and = and jewelled grelots are heard, 
There is nothing after all to describe in theee assemblies except 
the dresses, and they are not easily catalogued, especially when one 
lady comes out as Noah's ark, or, at all events, with a model of 
that primeval vessel on her head, and little gold and silver animals 
running in pairs all over her back hair, and her flounces, and the 
trimmings of her dress. 

These are some of the modern extravagances which utterly super- 
sede the ordinary Venetian nobleman, the debardeurs, the poupelty 
the postillions, the Louis Thirteens, Fourteens, and Fifteens, and the 


other well-known and indifferently-reapected characters of 
ily, inventive genius ise rare gift, and so there are 


fancy dress, 
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Perhaps the ball juat given at the Ministry of War is as good an 
example of what may be done in high style as anything that haa 
happened for some time past. It was not a fancy ball, but it was a 
great deal more eplendid ; for there were only enough black coats to act 
as foils to the brilliant uniforms and blaze of gold and silver 
to which the officers of the Paris garrison eminently contributed. 
The most beautiful part of the whole arrangement was the decora- 
tion of the gallery communicating with the various rooms, Here a 
wealth and profusion of plants and flowers had been brought which 
made the whole scene a thing of beauty anda joy forever. It is true, 
they could not or wonld not dispense with suits of arms exhibited here 
and there; and the introduction of stuffed wild beasts into a Lace 
where people were expected to have an appetite was to be depreca‘ 
But then one could look at the fountains, and sniff the odour of the 
delicate flowers in the vain attempt to distinguish which was natural 
and which artificial essence in the air, and both the cham e and 
the truffles were good ; 80 what would one have—“ in order to live 
it is necessary that one should suffer,” 


THE LATE PRINCE OTHO OF ITALY. 

WE have already given some account of the funeral of Prince 
Otho of Italy, Duke of Montferrat, and we are this week able to 
publish a Portrait of the deceased Prince, whose amiable disposition 
and benevolent efforts endeared him to his countrymen, 

Prince Otho, the fourth son of King Victor Emmanuel, was born 
on the 11th of July, 1846; but even in infancy his constitution was 
so delicate that it was evident he could never enjoy robust health 
or join in those eports to which his Royal father has always been so 
much attached. He devoted his time, therefore, to those studies 
which, while om Borger the invalid, do much to enable a Prince to 

romote the comfort and happiness of his le, He took little part 
publio es and his grade in the service was only that of captain 
in the Royal Navy; but he shone in conversation with his private 
friends, and few who knew him will forget the lively gentleness of 
his humour, while the amiability of his manners ly endeared 
him to his family and to all Royal household. e@ Prince 
resided almost constantly at climate of which was con- 
sidered moet suitable for his health, and it was there that he died, on 
the night of the 21st of last month, 


THE “UQLY RUSH” TO THE BAR. 

Ir has for years been characteristic of the members of the House 
of Commons that they conduct themselves in a most disorderly 
manner when summoned to the bar of the House of Lords to hear @ 
meseage from the Crown; but the scene at the opening of the 

t Parliament, on the 6th inst., transcended anything of the 
ind that had ever witnessed be 

Up to the hour at which the Commons were summoned, the 
passage to the Lords from the great central hall had been rigidly 
guarded by policemen, who stood behind the closed doors, Not 
even reporters, with tickets for their own gallery, were allowed to 
pass that way. There was one door—the Peers’ bagenen Faery 
which all entitled to enter must pass in—if they passed in at ail, 
But when, in obedience to the summons delivered by Black Rod, the 
Speaker, preceded by Lord Charles Russell and the mace, ap 
emerging from his own House, the hitherto closed doors were thrown 
open, and a scene followed the like of which never was witnessed since 
On leaving hie sbate the Speal mocesded with gret digaity, ths 

n leaving his c er great ity, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer walking be his side, the afargla o 
Hartin and other members of the Cabinet being in his 
diate vicinity. For a time, things went pretty well ; the procession 
thos formed reached the door of the House of Commons and was 
entering the lobby ; but as it was doing so there was a rush from 
the rear which caused the Speaker to quicken his pace and cry out to 
Lord Charles to get on. Lord Charles endeavoured to do so, but the 
mob of Commoners received lateral accessions in the persons of hon, 
gentlemen who had waited about the corridors with the object 
of getting to the front rank, and who darted out of their 
retreats with frightful vigour as the rush, for it was no longer a 


balL Al THE FRENCH MINISTRY OF WAR: DECORATIONS IN THE GALLBRIES COMMUSICATING WITH THE SALOONS, 
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rocession, came abreast of them. ‘These movements increased the 

Tovaiiaent of those behind ; and on they drove like a living torrent, 
till Black Rod, the Serjeant-at-Arms, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the other Cabinet Ministers were borne onwards and 
sideways, and whirled about in aright honourable and honourable 
mob, It was as much as Lord Charles Russell could do to keep the 
mace from falling back over his shoulder and knocking the 
Speaker's brains out. The right hon, gentleman was ali but choked 
with his own robe—that gorgeous new dress, which could not 
have cost Jess than fifty guineas, having been almost torn 
from his shoulders, Mr, Gladstone, having been driven forcibly 
from the Speaker's side, and having with difficulty kept him- 
self upon his feet, gave up the struggle, and, getting clear of 
the surging mass, walked quietly and padi back to his place in 
the House, One honourable gentleman was knocked down, and two 
others leaped over him, The noise they made on entering the Lords 
sounded something like that which one hears at the gallery entrance 
of atheatre, when the staircase has been blocked and the door has 
just been opened to admit the unwashed stream. Mr. Hughes and 
other gentlemen were thrown violently with their chests against the 
bar, to the great terror of the occupants of Sir Augustus Clifford’s 
box. The whole affair was anything but creditable ; but there were 
three circumstances to account for it. First, the cardinal fault of 
want of accommodation outside the House of Lords for any reason- 
able number of the Commons; next, the five years which have 
elapsed since the Queen met her assembled Parliament; and, lastly, 
the fact that there were about 180 gentlemen of the Lower House 
who had never before been privileged to hear themselves addressed 
from the throne, and, perhaps, might never be so privileged again. 

: An hon, member, who was in the midst of the mél¢e, thus describes 
the scene :— 

“ Instead of waiting for the ‘ballot,’ usually taken for the pri- 
vilege of attending the Speaker on these occasions, I joined a small 
knot of members who had taken up a position at the entrance to the 
Lords’ corridor, where three policemen barred further progress, 
After waiting there a little while the additions to our party became 
very numerous, and at last a vast crowd of members filled up the 
rg behind and forced us, the early comers, into a front row, facing 
the policemen, and filling up the archway they guarded. 

“ Retreat was now impossible; otherwise, with an instinctive 
knowledge of what was to follow, I think I should have attempted 
it; and there I stood till the pioneer of the ‘Black Rod’ made a 
narrow lane ir his passage through our dense mass, Taking ad- 
vantage of a slight confusion which accompanied this operation, I 
slipped round the pillar and seated myzelf on a bench on the other, 
or Tete, side of the arch, and to this mancuvre I owe 
the power of describing exactly the scene which ensued at that 

int, After the delay of a few minutes the procession arrived. 

lack Rod's pioneer first, then the Mace, and then the Speaker. Up 
to that point, I believe, all had gone well; but then came a sudden, 
fierce rush, caused, I presume, by the contest between those who had 
legitimately followed from the House and those who, like myself, 
had gone forward for a start, and the procession overflowed its 
banks at once, and became a disorderly and outrageous mob, 
brutally struggling for precedence. Reckleas of everything except 
this object, ey 80 closely on the § x that their feet 
became entangled in his robes, bringing his dignified progress to a 
sudden and most unseemly halt. 

“The tableau for the moment was fine, and the scene, if it had 
possessed any historical or political interest, would have made a 
splendid addition to the frescoes around. Tt was the ‘ugly rush’ 
spoken of by the prophet Henley. The Speaker, helplessly tethered 
to the ground, nevertheless bore himself as a Speaker ; and, turnin 
on his assailants, flashed back a panes of outraged dignity, o 
solemn and Jove-like anger, which for the time was not without its 
grandeur or effect, and a loud cry of ‘Order!’ arose, Meanwhile, 
the dignified and venerable figure of the Black Rod was seen feebly 
defending himself with his back to the wall against which he had 
been violently hustled, Lord Charless R halted and turned 
back irresolute, apparently debating whether his duties did not 
— him to employ the mace on the heads of the misdoers, of 
whom 


Those behind cried ‘ Onward,’ 

And those before cried ‘ Back !’ 
and some little time elapsed before the ‘first commoner of the 
realm’ could extricate his trampled robes from their profane tread, 

“ Then the procession was resumed, and, more ‘law’ being allowed 
this time to the Speaker, I took advantage of my position and joined 
its foremost ranks, and all went with comparative safety till we 
reached the lobby. There another stream seemed to come to join 
the already brimming river; and my firm belief is that numbers of 
people not members of the House were stationed there, and joined 
the procession, a3 I had done before. Anyhow, though the space 
was larger, the numbers seemed suddenly to have increased, and I 
found myself inclosed in a living wall and borne forward with acce- 
lerated velocity in the direction of the left-hand doorpost of the en- 
trance to the Upper House, All’steerage power was gone, and I drifted 
helplessly on, and finally dashed violently against the obstruction. My 
hat, acting as a buffer, broke the shock; but I was whirled round 
and carried sidewaye into her Majesty's presence, eventually settling 
against the bar with a thump which seemed to occasion both sur- 

rise and alarm to a very pretty woman on the other side of it. 
There I remained, of course, a fixture till the Queen retired.” 

Now, as scenes like that described above are not very 
becoming in the “conscript fathers” of the nation, surely some 
means might be devised to prevent their recurrence, The ballot for 
the privilege of accompanying the Speaker should be made a rigid 
rule, and no members should itted, on any consideration, to 
join the procession, save those who have gained the right to do 20; 
and, to secure attention to this law, a sufficient of police should 
be stationed in the lobbies and corridors, Then, their Lordships of 
the Upper House might have a little more consideration for the 
members of the Lower Chamber, and allot a larger space for their 
accommodation, It may be very silly of hon. gentlemen to crowd 
like schoolboys to see the show of the Queen opening Parliament ; 
but members, after all, are only men, and likely to be actuated by 
the same impulees of curiosity as outsiders, and if opportunities 
are to be afforded for gratifying that curiosity, surely her Majesty’s 
” faithful Commons” have sa strong claims to consideration as the 
“ yelatives and feiends of peers” who usually fill up their Lordships’ 
Tfouse on sueh occasions, 

Post-orvricE FaeTs.—In England and Wales twenty-seven letters were 
delivered to every person, on an average, in the year 1864; in London, fifty- 
one; in Seo! , twenty ; in Ireland, nine; in the United Kingdom, as a 
whole, twenty-three—the total number exceeding 671,000,000, Railway com- 
panies sent 720,000 circulars by the post in the year ; charitable institutions, 
640,000 ; lottery offices, 169,009 ; drapers, 2,062,000 ; “medical men” and 
dentiate, 177,000. 4,865,000 letters passed between this country and the United 
States and British North America—that is, in both directions; 3,632,000 
between this country and India and China; and the following numbers be- 
tween this country and the other countries named—viz , 2,915,000, Australia ; 
1,727,000 West Indies, the Pacific, and the Brazils; 6,771,000, France; 
4,405,000, Prussia, Hamburg, and Bremen; 924,000, Belgium; 600,000, 
Holland ; 827,000, Italy ; 617,000 Spain. 28,000,000 letters in all passed be- 
tween this country and foreign countries and the colonies, and 21,500,000 
book +, papers, ond patterns. 95,500,000 books, packets, and newspapers were 
delivered by post in the United Kingdom, and 625,950 packets were sent 

the pattern post. If Ash Wednesdey should not cast a shade over the luc! 
of Valentine's Day, our letter-carriers would probably have to deliver on that 
day nearer 600,000 than 500,000 extra letters. 

BALLET DANCERS.—A number of ladies, occupying a high social position 
have formed a society for the express purpose of improving the condition of 
the balict dancers. In order to become a member of the institution the 
dancer is to deposit in the nearest post office savings bank a sum not Jess 
than ls. ° —— A Por ear a : a, on 47 other hand, i 
endeavouring ad, out of whic! & percentage 
upon the deposits equal to and in addition to ed tihowel ty the Govern- 
ment, The members will thus receive double interest on their savings. It 
fs also hoped that the fund will be sufficient to afford extra assistance in the 
event of sickness or distress, It is therefore proposed by the committee that 
the lady of the ballet who has outlasted her profession—eay at the age of 
thirty-five—shall receive an allowance for three months, that she may learn 
one of the few trades that afford employment to women, A book for sub- 
scriptions to the “ Ballet Benefit Fund” is opened at Messrs, Drummond's, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. see 

‘Tire organisers of the concert given on ‘Tuesday evening in aid 
of the funds of University College Hospital showed good taste 
in confining themselves in their choice of pieces almost entire'y to 
religious music. The performance, whatever may be thought of 
the intrisic merits of some of the pieces, must be allowed by every- 
one to have been eminently interesting. The programme was made 
up entirely of compositions by M. Gounod, with the single exception 
of © God Save the Queen,” which, oddly enough, was sung between 
a syniphony and an “Ave Verum.” The singers were Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Ruderadorff, Miss Whytock, Mr, 
Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Benedict was the conductor. — 

Although “Tobias” had been advertised as the great attraction 
of the evening, this so-called “drama” produced a by no means 
favourable impression on the audience. Nor has M. Gounod suc- 
ceeded in characterising his personages by musical means. Old 
Tobias and Anna, his wife, are equally dull. Young Tobias has 
naturally more life in him than his aged parents, and there | is some 
expression in the air which he sings on arriving at home— Father, 
thine arms about me throw.” Perhaps the finest thing in the 
cantata is the m-like air, with chorus, in which the blind Tobias, 
accompanied by the members of his household, prays for his eon’s 
return. There is both simplieity and grandeur in piece, 
The miracle which follows soon afterwards cannot, of course, be 
sung ; and the wonder is worked to a short instrumental movement, 
But neither the quartet which leads - to the orchestral “invoca- 
tion” nor the air for Tobias alone, which precedes the cuartet, are 
as impressive as the snppuonos of the old man, “ Tobias” was not 
a decided “enccess,” on Tuesday arenng. It had the disadvantage, 
however, of being preceded by several shorter but much more inte- 
resting pieces from M.Gounod’s pen. Of these the most successful 
was the Christmas carol, called “ Bethlehem,” which was encored, 
The music of the carol is more pastoral! than religious. It suggests 
sheep and shepherds, but never once the infant Saviour. 

M. Gounod’s “O salutaris hostia” (air with chorus) is a much 
finer composition than the carol. The melody is simple and 
touching, and, as Mr. Sims Reeves sang it on Tuesday evening, 
admirably expressive. Both the “Ave Verum” and the “O 
Salutaris” will no doubt be adopted by Mr. Benedict's Vocal 
gata which on this occasion formed the great bulk of the 
chorus, 

The first performance of M. Joachim has for some years past been 
one of the chief events of our musical season. No violinist who has 
ever appeared in London has succeeded to the same extent in 
engaging the attention of musicians and of the general public, 
though M. Joachim has never played what is generally considered 
the most “popular” violin music of the day. He has, from the 
beginning, remained true to his classical deities, and has turned a 
deaf ear to all productions belonging to what, in a true musical sense, 
may be called the profane style, The concert of Monday evening 

ave M. Joachim the “ey of displaying his talent in all 
ts power and variety. Mozart's quintet in G minor and in 
Beethoven's duet for violin and — he was equally admirable. 
In the duet his associate was Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who also 
Played two solo pieces, Handel's fugue in E minor and Mendelesohn’s 
prelude and fugue in the same key : in the latter she was encored 
with enthusiasm, 

Miss Berry-Greening 


Nenigang 4 known as Miss Berry) gave a 
concert on Saturday evening, at which she was assisted by some of 
the most distin ed vocal and instrumental performers now in 
London, The fair bénéficiare, to whom no style seems unfamiliar, 
sang several pieces, and was gg og Sarr in the grand air 
from the last act of “La Fille du Regiment” and in the duet, 
“ Parigi 0 cara,” in which she was joined by Mr. Sims Reeves. Miss 
Berry-Greening has hitherto appeared only in the concert-room, but 
we believe that she possesses enough dramatic talent to ensure her 
success on the stage; at least, she sang on Saturday evening ina 
very dramatic style, and she has evidently a predilection for operatic 
morgeaux, The concert took place at St. James's Hall, 


NOBLE GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS.—The following special gifts, for the 
procam of the life-boats hereafter named, were presented last year to the 

ational Life-boat Institution:—Holy Island, Lady W., £600; North 
Sunderland, Mrs. Anstice, £400 ; Hauxley, Eleanor, Duchess of Northum- 
berland, £450 ; Newbiggin, Miss Hopkinson, £400; Cullercoats, P. Reid, 
Esq., £400; Tynemouth, collected in Pontefract and Goole, by A. Hale, 
Esq., and W. Porter, Esq., £200; Sunderland, collected in Derby, 
by W. Peat, Esq., and others, £480; Bacton, a Lady, per T. Jones 
Gibb, Esq., £300; Ramagate, collected in Bradford, by Charles Simon, 
Esq., ex-Mayor, £400; Kingsdown, William Ferguson, Esq., £300; 
Shoreham, Miss Robertson, £300; Hayling, Messrs. Leaf, Sons, and Co., 
£550; Worthing, a Lady (M. W.), £582; Ilfracombe, George Jeremy, Haq.» 
and Mrs, Jeremy, £400; Aberdovey, collected in Berkshire, by Captain 
Stephens, of Reading, and others, £489 lés, 8d.; Cemlyn, Mrs. Colonel 
Vernon, £200 ; Whitenaven, Miss Leicester, £300 ; Maryport, Henry Nixson, 
Eeq., £550; Castletown, Commercial Trvellers’, No, 2, per Messrs, Bishop, 
Affleck, and others, $252 9a, 11d. ; Peterhead and Arbroath, Dundee People's 
Journal, No 1, and No, 2, collected by J. Leng, Esq., and W. D. Lattu, 
Esq., £800; Anstruther, a Lady (H. H.), £600; Courtown, collected in 
Manchester, by Robert Whitworth, Esq., and others, £300 — making 
a grand total of £9254 é:.7d. During the past year the following legacies 
have also been bequeathed to the institution :—Captain Hugh Brown, 
Kilmarnock, N.B., £100; John T. Roper, Keq., Woolwich, £500; Mrs. Anne 
Warner, Widcombe, £250; Miss Ann Frances Smith, Greenwich, £50 15a. ; 
Miss Mary Frances Woodburne, Kensington Rark Gardens, £300; Wm. 
Hollins, Eeq., Over Wallop, Southampton Dock, £500 ; Richard Thornton, Esq., 
Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, £2000; Mrs, Frances Gates, Leamington 
Priors, £5; Samuel Horton, Esq., Priors Lee, £100; Mrs. Mary Ruston, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, £100 ; Miss Jemima Bennett, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
£90; John Jacobson, Esq., Glasson Dock, Lancaster, £19 193.; Captain 
Sykes, R.N., Bolsover-street, Portland-place, £100; and Mrs, Betty Coles, of 

‘unbridge Welis, £50, During the past twelve months the institution has 
sent thirty-seven life-boats to the coasts, and the total expense during 
the same period on its 166 life-boat establishments has amounted to 
£26,723 14s, 5d. The National Life-boat Institution has become one of the 
most important benevolent societies in our land, and contributes to the 
saving every year of about 700 shipwrecked persons, and, could a history of 
all these noble life-boat services be written, it would probably contain more 
sey deeds than has ever been culled from any other records, It is there- 
lore to be hoped that all who recognise the sacredness of human life will 
deem it & duty and even a privilege to help forward the life-boat work—a 
work which has hitherto been manifestly blessed by Providence, and which 
has brought relief to many thousands of men who to-day in its absence, 
instead of being useful members of the community, would have been 
engulfed in mid-ocean by the tempest, and their wives and children have 
become widows and orphans. 

PROPOSED Day OF HUMILIATION FOR THE CATTLE PLAGUE,—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury having suggested to the Government that a day 
should be set apart for humiliation and prayer on account of the cattle 
plague, Sir George Grey addressed the following letter, on the 26th ult., to 
his Grace:—“‘ My Lord,—I have brought under the consideration of the 
Cabinet your Grace's letter of the 22nd inst., expressing a hope that, in com- 
eres with requests addressed to your Grace from different parts of the 

ngdom, her Majesty’s Government will advice her Majesty to issue an 
order appointing a day of national humiliation on account of the con- 
tinuance of the cattle plague with unabated severity. Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that, except in cases of a very special character, 
affecting the whole of the United Kingdom, it is inexpedient that the course 
advised by your Grace should be adopted, involving, as it does, as to 
the great body of the working people, enforced abstinence from their ordi- 
nary labour, and the consequent diminution, to a certain extent, of the 
means procured by their daily industry for supplying thomeelves with the 
necessaries of life. Her Majesty’s Government feel that the duty of im- 
ploring the Divine blessing on the means used for checking the progress of 
the disease is fully recognised on the part of the nation by the constant use 
in every church in England of the form of prayer ordered by her Majesty in 
Council in September last; and they do not think that the nature of the 
present calamity, notwithstanding the severity of its pressure on some parts 
of the country, is such as to demand that, in addition to the use of the 
prayer, a special day of national humiliation should be set apart by authority 
throughout the United Kingdom,” 

A SooTTisnu SUPERSTITION.—No Scotchman (says the Registrar-General 
of the country) will begin any kind of work on a Saturday if he can pos- 
sibly avoid it; he fears he should not live to finish it. A Scotchman will 
not marry on a Saturday; he apprebends that one or other of the parties 
would not live out the year, or that the marriage would be unfruitfal. 
Except when the last day of the year falls on a Saturday it is the favourite 
marrying day in Scotland, but the Saturday superstition prevails over the 
luck of the end of the year. The detailed report for 1862, just issued from 
the Scottish Registrar-General’s office, shows that full a twentieth of all the 
marriages of the year in Scotland are celebrated on Dec, 31, but if that be 
Saturday, they take place on the J0th, 
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THE GREAT JEWEL ROBSBERY IN THE CITY. 

Mr. WALKER, the jeweller whe was plundered some months ago, has 
brought an action against Mr. Milner, the maker of the celebrated “ safe,” on 
an aiieged guarantee of its being thief-proof. The following evidence by 
the principal burglar may be interesting. The case closed by a verdict 
being given for the defendant, on the ground that there had been no w a 
ranty. 

The convict Caseley is an intelligent young man, who gave his evi- 
dence with remarkable clearness and the most amusing coolness, He 
stated that he had been sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, and 
now came from Millbank to give evidence. On the night of Saturday, the 
ith of February, 1865, he and four others went to the shop of the plaintiff, and 
two of them besides himself went into the house, by the side door under the 
archway in Sun-court. It was ten minutes past six o'clock in the 
evening. The three first went into the second floor—the one 
above the floor over the shop, and they remained there until 
twenty minutes to eight o'clock, when they received a signal that 
the foreman had gone, They then went down into the next floor—Sir 
Charles Crossley’s—the one just over the shop. They there opened the safe, 
For some hours afterwards they remained quiet and did nothing. They 
remained there until about twelve o'clock at night. At twenty minutes 
past twelve they began work, and first got into the tailor’s shop, and were in 
it the whole of Sunday morning. At five minutes to , on the afternoon 
of Sunday, they got into Mr, Walker's shop, They first got into the back 
shop from the tailor’s room, by cutting away the ceiling and the flooring. 
One of the men went with witness into Mr. Walker’s shop, taking sundry 
tools, crowbara, and other things. They had to go out again, however, 
directly, for they received a signal that the police were ee round, 
Afterwards they had another si; to go back into the shop. ey then 
tested the safe to see whether they could break it open “ under the disad- 
vantages under which we were labouring.” ‘Testing’ it meant trying 
it with a little wedge to see if it would be likely to give way. hey 
found that it held the wedge—whereas, if it was able to resist 
ama the wedge would fly off, and eo they found it would answer, 
hey found that they must kneel down in order not to be seen by the police, 
who were round every nine minutes, “ They did their duty,” said the 
witness ; “no blame attaches tothem. Every time they came round I had a 
signal, and had to kneel down to avoid being seen by the police, and had to 
stop our work. At last we found the safe ‘ give,’ which we were rather sur- 
prised at, as a good safe ought not to have yielded so soon. We then knew 
that we could get the safe open, and not long after we had it open. It did 
not take above thirty-five minutes, and out of that time several minutes 

should be deducted for the time we lost when the police came round. Ata 
uarter to four we were up in Sir Charles Crossley’s office washing our hands, 

e had only to use two instruments, though we had others with us. We 
thought it one of Tann’s safes; they are easier than Milner’s, and Griffiths’ 
are easier than Tann’s, We were miles away at twenty minutes to five.” 

Crogs-examined ; You have had some experience in opening safes ?—Yes, 
unhappily, I have. We have experimented on Milner’s safes before. It took 
feven hours before it gave at all, and we then tried what we call 
“unlawful” means—that is, tools we could not use in a burglary. 
Another took six hours to open, Two of us purchased two of Milner’s safes 
to experimentalise upon, and we succeeded upon one after seven hours, and 
then by unlawful means—that is, with tools which could not be used without 
detection, as they made a noise. They were bars which had to be knocked 
in. That was returning back to old means—quite the “old style.” The 
other safe was opened in six hours, with the best sort of “ lawful burglars’ 
tools,” including an iron bar 5 ft. long, jointed in several pieces so as to 
be carried in a small case. ‘That was the only thing that could open 
one of Milner’s best safes, The fe could not be opened 
with a wedge, which was only used for testing. A good safe would send a 
wedge out ; a bad one let it remain in, and that showed it could be opened. 
The wedge remained in this safe (the one in question), and they then saw it 
could be opened when the wedge held, then a bar was put in to release the 
wedge, and then another wedge, a little larger, to release the bar, and then 
another and larger bar to release the wedge. These bars, however, would 
not open the safe; they were only used to get what we call the 
“alderman” in. That is a “head bar,’ which would open any safe, 
The smaller bars were called “citizens.” These names were used 
to avoid the real words; it would not do to be heard in the streets talking of 
crowbars. In this care the wed, only went in two or three times, the 
bars eight or nine times. In the other instances the “alderman " was 
used, which was able to open any safe made, unleas there was a slight 
alteration. But to this safe the “alderman” was not used; 
was not required. While he worked one of his ‘* mates” was aitting up stairs 
in Sir Charles Crossley’s arm-chair to give signals by a string, corresponding 
with the two men outside. One was to see if either her. Walker or any of his 
people came back. The other gave notice when the police were coming by, 
walking past the shop. The other of the two men with him was half way 
through the hole in the floor handing him tools. I did the work. I knew 
the whole family of the Walkers; I had been looking after them seven 
weeks, night and morning. I had been in Sir Charles Crossley’s office 
several times before, and opened his safe and found £28 in it, which we 
would not take, as we did not want to rob Sir Charles. We did so on the 
night of this burglary, lest he should laugh at us, and so we teok the tailor’s 
clothes for the same reason, not for the value of them. Some of the men 
with me were mere “ interlopers ’—men called in on an emergency. 

Re-examined : The witness said if this safe had been as good as the other 
safes of Milner’s, they could never have opened it without being discovered. 
They were agreeably surprised to find the safe so easy to open ; they did not 
expect it. They concocted the burglary because they knew that all through 
the mionth of January the police did not look through the shutter-holes ; 
but on this night the policeman did do his duty, and the result was that he 
had to work kneeling. The posture of kneeling and the constant inter- 
ruptions from the police made it, of course, more difficult, yet it was all over 
in about half an hour. He could undertake, without interruption and 
standing up, to open this safe ia a quarter of an hour, The “alderman” 
would do itat once. 

In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, the witness said he had been brought 
up as asign-painter, not as a mechanic ; but he could make a better safe, he 
said, than any safe now made, and he could open any safe that was made, 

The Lord Chief Justice—It is a pity you did not turn your talenta to 
better account. 

The convict (with great quickness)—It is a pity the police did not let me, 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the readiness, quickness, clearness, 
and coolness of the man's replies, His examination was listened to by a 
crowded audience and a large number of the Bar with the deepest interest, 
and the sentiment univer:ally expressed was, “‘ What a pity such a man 
should have been a thief! He could have attained success in any walk in 
life.” He was evidently a man of superior abilities, and originally, one 
would say, with good qualities of character, 


THE JAMAICA COMMISSION.—The Colonial Legislature was convened by 
Sir Henry Storks a few days after his Excellency assumed the duties of his 
new office, and at once passed a bill authorising the Commissioners to take 
evidence on oath. Mr. Russell Gurney and Mr. J, B. Maule having arrived 
in Jamaica, the proceedings of the Royal Commission were formally opened 
on the 23rd ult., in the Legislative Council Chamber. Sir Henry Storks 
delivered a brief speech, declaring the Commission open. From this it 
appears that the inquiry will be one of the fullest and most searching 
character, and that all persons who cen throw any light upon recent events 
will be eligible for examination. 


THE HovsE Or CoMMONS.—One in every three members of the House of 
Commons has a in the House. There are in the House five 
Ruesells, five Bruces, five Hamiltons; and there are four Barings, four 
Egertons, and four Peels, These six names were the six most frequently 
in the last Parliament also ; they had twenty-five members then, and they 
have twenty-seven now, There are also fourteen surnames, each of which 
is borne by three members—namely, Cavendish, Dundas, Grosvenor, King, 
Leslie (with Waldegrave-Leslie), Lindsay, Lowther, Miller, Rothschild, 
Seymour, Smith, Stanley, Wynn (or Wynne), and Young. This isa larger 
number of triplets than the last Parliament had. There are about seventy 
other members who have one colleague in the House of the same surname, 
The names most common out of doors are not the names most common in 
Parliament. The three names most frequent in England and Wales, taken 
together, are Smith, Jones, and Williams, The hand of fate was heavy upon 
the Smiths at the general election of 1865; there were eight of them ‘in the 
last Parliament, and there are only three in this; and only three members 
— the uame either of Willlams or Jones—two of Williams and one of 

ones, 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. — Workmen employed at Berkeswell 
Rectory, in taking up the hearthstone in the servants’ hall prior to required 
alterations, have found a human skeleton underneath the stone. It appeared 
to be of full size, and lay with the face side downwards, the arms brought 
up on the back. A sandstone was placed on the head, and another sandstone 
on the feet. The bones were not more than four feet from the fire-grate. 
Near the above lay the remains of another skull bone, under the same stone. 
bos sep ng! bape —- i = the — of time they had Jain 

re, £0 h 80 on removin m t) 
them crumbled to dust, . _ a 

CUTTING TELEGRAPH WIRES.—About three o'clock on Tuesday morning 
some miscreants succeeded in cutting the telegraph wires connecting 
Dublin with the south of Ireland, Tne outrage was committed between 
Wood Quay and Ussher’s Quay, and the mode of its perpetration appears to 
have been designed and matured with some care. Several parties must have 
engaged in bringing their strength to bear in order to break the wires, for 
the pole nearest to where they eventually broke was considerably broken and 
damaged, and had to be replaced, Whatever the object of such an act, it 
was defeated, for the telegraphic communication with the south of Ireland 
was maintained, the only inconvenience arising being the delay experienced 
in sending messages for transmission from the central office to the Kinge- 
bridge terminus, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue action “ Ryan v. Wood,” tried last week in 
the ()ueen’s Bench, will at least have served some 
purpose in demonstrating to those whose profession 
it is to come before the public, as also to the public 
themselves, the value to be attached to a certain 
class of critiques. Mr. Desmond Ryan, the 

laint ff, having been educated at Kilkenny College 
or the medical profession, and having received no 
musical education, became a musical critic, He 
distinguished himself in this line specially upon 
one occasion some few years since, when he wrote 
an elaborate critique, duly published in the columns 
of the Morning Herald, upon a performance which 
had not taken place at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The trial under notice afforded Mr. Ryan a 
happy opportunity of explaining this misadventure, 
4 he confessed to have been unfortunate, Mr. 
Ryan had attended a rehearsal of the piece, and, 
being otherwise engaged upon the evening pe 20 
which the first performance was to have en 
place, sent a friend to watch the opera for him, and 
appointed to meet this friend at a tavern later at 
night. The friend did not appear, and Mr. Ryan 
accordingly thought it was all right, and published 
his criticism, Mr. Ryan, being known as a musical 
critic, announced a concert for his own benefit in 
October last. He was personally known to many 
leading members of the musical profession, who, in 
a friendly way, consented or volunteered to sing for 
him gratuitously. Surely there could be no harm 
in this! But the defendant, being editor of a 
periodical called the Orchestra, publicly connected 
the two facts of Mr. Ryan’s position and the 
benefit concert, and roundly accused Mr. Ryan of 
levying black-mail upon artists, of being a high- 
wayman of the press, and a shame to the honour of 
journalism, Had the defendant confined himself to 
the statement of the two facta to which we have 
referred, leaving his readers to draw their own in- 
ferences, or even had he commented upon them in 
connection with the well-known powerlessness of 
such a critic to write up a bad performer or to write 
down a good one, there might have been but small 
foundation for the action of libel. But charges 
of extortion and rob’ , though easy to be made, 
are usually far less difficult to rebut than to prove. 
Every one of the chief artists who sung or played 
at Mr. Ryan’s concert was proved to have done so 
voluntarily, if not spontaneously. All of them 
save one (who was Lge came forward so to tes- 
tify. Nor is it, indeed, likely, supposing the cir- 
cumstances to have been as suggested by the libel, 
that these witnesses could have done otherwise. 
The inward influences which are called motives 
are usually far too subtle to be appreciated 
by their subjects, and it is but natural that 
s vocalist should rather see the personal 
friend than the professional critic in an 
acquaintance asking s favour involving no outlay, 
but rather tending to extend the reputation so im- 
portant to an artist. So Mr. Ryan gained a verdict, 
and, through a most unfortunate slip on the part of 
defendant’s counsel, who persisted in the imputation 
while unable to adduce proof, and in the face of 
negative testimony, the damages were what is called 
substantial. The joy awarded £250. This case 
opens up a wide field for discussion on a matter 
o' nig public ae As to Mr, Ryan 
and his personal da in the musical way 
we will, for the sake of argument, not go so far 
even as the Lord Chief Justice, who considered it 
to be regretted that musical critics should have 
concerts for their own benefit. We will suppose 
that the system affords gratification to the artists 
as well as benefit to the “critic.” But, what about 
the artista who do not sing at the concert and upon 
whom afterwards the critic may have to sit in 
judgment? And, above all, in what way is the 
public a in such transactions? Herein lies 
the whole root of the evil in many kinds of 
criticism besides that of music. The critic is 
regarded rather as the puffer of the profession 
than the servant of the public. The dramatic 
critic, for instance, will give offence if he does 
not, as it is called, “mention” every ca 
cipal performer on the night of a new piece. If he 
cciticise the dialogue unfavourably he will probably 
make an enemy of an acquaintance. If he speak 
his mind openly on a bad play, perhaps the 
manager will stop his admission and withdraw the 
advertisements from the ped which he represents. 
If he represent a powerful organ he ~~ send a play 
of his own to the theatre, andit will, in all probability, 
be accepted and paid for, whether performed or not. 
it is morally impossible for @ critic whose pergon 
and vocation are known to public professionals to 
keep himself entirely clear of 8 influences as 
these. The best counter-agent is the resolution on 
the part of the public always te judge for them- 
selves, And that they do so to some extent was 
testified yam Sims Reeves in the witness-box, in 
“ Ryan v. Wood,” when he said, “ I don’t depend on 
criticism, but entirely on the public.” Still, it may 
be doubted whether even Mr. Reeves's future 
success might not be seriously impaired by the con- 
stant iteration on the part of a few ill-natured 
critics that his voice waa no longer what it used to 
be, and that his marvellous faculties showed signs 
of decay, however false might be the assertions. 


A planoforte-player, named Ferguson, residing 


at Upper Norwood, earned a portion of his liveli- 
hood by attending evening parties. Consequently 
his vocations kept him from home until late at night, 


and compelled his return through roads lonely 
enough, about and after midnight. He was return- 
ing homewards past the Crystal Palace, with a bag 
of music in one hand, when a man dressed after a 
rough fashion, with a low-crowned, deer-stalker’s 
hat and a grey top-coat, demanded to know what 
was in the bag. Ferguson drew something from 
his pocket and threatened to blow out his assailant’s 
brains, The rough-looking man seized a collar and 
produced some kind of weapon—jn fact, a police- 
inan’é truncheon. A struggle ensued, and both fell, 
‘The musician, rising firat, ran off ; but the man yan 
after him, and struck at him with an umbrella, 
which he dro . Hehad previously dropped the 
truncheon, He still ran after the musician, but he 
shouted “police!” — never having prion: 
according to his primary statement, told . 
Ferguson that he was a B ag mena which now 
Appears to be the case, Mr. Ferguson placed his 
watch upon the und, and offered to let his 
assailant take it if he would only allow him to 
depart without personal injury. But during the 
struggle Mr. m had availed himself 
of his knife, with which, in supposed self- 
defence, he had grievoualy ‘wounded the police- 


man disgnised as a footpad. Other constables 
arrived, and Ferguson was captured. He was taken 
before Mr, Traiil, at Greenwich, and by him re- 
manded to Maidstone Gaol for a week, without 
bail, The place of imprisonment suggests a hard- 
ship, Greenwich, whence the committal was made, 
a | the environs of the Crystal Palace, where the 
alleged offence was committed, now form portions 
of the metropolitan suburbs, accessible in a few 
minutes from town: whereas Maidstone is about 
thirty-five miles distant. This places great difli- 
culty in the way of an unfortunate prisoner under 
committal only, not punishment, and therefore 
desirous of frequent communication with his 
friends and legal advisers, But in this case the 
injured policeman himself admits that he really 
did not think the prisoner believed him to be 
a police constable. Mr, Ferguson declares, indeed, 
that he did not, but took him for a garotter. How 
could he tell the difference? It surely cannot be 
maintained that a man lawfully ina dark, unfre- 
quented road may not weapons or use them 
in defence of his person. t us suppose that a 
policeman out of uniform is to be permitted, under 
such circumstances, to exercise the right of search, 
and what must follow? Simply, that every footpad 
need only declare himself to be a disguised police- 
man, and plunder with comparative impunity, even 
if, upon rare but not improbable occasions, the real 
policeman do not use his disguise as a protection for 
carrying on the business of the footpad. What is 
the object of the uniform of the policeman, except 
to assure the honest of protection and to overawe 
the nefarious by the emblems of authority? All 
this is sacrificed if policemen are to be allowed to 
prowl about at night dressed up like ruffians, to 
penetrate into areas, and to perambulate lonely 
roads, terrifying homeward-bound pedestrians into 
the use of le weapons, 

A motion was made for a new trial in an action 
in which the defendant had been sued for a heavy 
sum—the price of cigars—and had pleaded infancy. 
The jury had found for the plaintiff, as if the 
cigars had been necessaries. In opposition to the 
motion, the plaintiff's counsel urged the usefulness 
of tobacco; and, after referring te Lord Byron’s 
verses upon the weed, quoted an extenuation of its 
use by Dr, Johnson, who, although he did not use it, 
approved it, as preventing utter vacuity of the mind. 
Chief Baron Pollock bore and was bored with the 
learned counsel’s quotations for some time, but at 
last interrupted him :—“ Yea, and there is also an old 
song of which the burden of every verse is, ‘Think 
of this when you ’re smoking tobacco !’ There is also 
@ common saying, ‘Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it ;’ but neither of them proves tobacco to be 
a necessary.” The rule for a new trial was granted. 

Mr. Justice Byles, apropos of a case before him, 
quoted a curious old saying, which may be new to 
many of our readers :— 

The man of law 
Who never saw 
The way to buy or sell, 
Hoping to r 
By merchandise, 
Shall never speed him well. 


TIOMELEss Boys.— On Wednesday evening a number 
of homeless boys were entertained with a heart; — at 
the Refuge and Industrial School for Destitute Children in 
St. Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and after their 
meal each received 4d. to oe their night’s lodging. 
The gathering of real casuals was, it is almost needless 
to say, called together with a view of stili further direct- 
ing — attention and sympathy to the miserable 
condition of the large class of homeless boys in London— 
a@ condition of wretchedness which institutions like 
the St, Giles’s Refuge and its able rival in the work of 
mercy, the Field-lane Schools, are, with most limited 
means, endeavouring to provide for. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury, and several of the clergy 
of the district, and others interested in the exertions 
made by the St. Giles’s Refuge, were present on the occa- 
sion. About 200 only came—a paucity of numbers which 
was partly accounted for by the fact that the notice was 
short, that the great mass of those whom the notice in the 
casual ward reached feared that they were only going toa 
lecture, and not a few, it was said, feared a trap of the 
police. The 200 were of ages varying from six to fourtcen, 
the average appeared to be about nine or ten years. Almost 
every mark which misery, famine, and destitution leave 
on such children was deeply set upon them. Many were 
so friendless that they knew not where they were born 
or whether their parents were alive or not. They 
could only refer to refuges at which they were 
known, or occasionally appeal for a character to the police- 
man upon whose beat they swept a crossing or blacked 
shoes, The great mass were orphans, and there were many 
who could not recollect a time at which they had not been 
destitute and “cadged"” about with their mothers—since 
dead—either begging or working, as the opportunity 
offered. The tale of one differed very little, as a rule, from 
that of another. Some few told of respectab!e homes 
which they could recollect before the death of their parents. 
These, however, were rare exceptions; and of the 200 
admitted three fourths seemed never to have known 
what home was, in the true acceptation of the term. 
For the whole of them a good supper of ment 
and bread was provided, with a mug of hot coffee for 
each child ; and when they had disposed of this, each gota 
slice of really good plum-pudding. Prayers closed the 
proceedings, and it should be stated that almost all the 
children seemed perfectly conversant with both the words 
and tunes of the hymns which were sung before and after 
the supper. Each boy on leaving received 4d. to get him 
a night's lodging ; the St, Giles’s Refuge and Industrial 
School could afford no more than this, though, in the 
interests of humanity and charity, we may say that it 
requires now no great addition to its funds to enable it to 
take in forty of the most deserving of these homeless boys. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

THERE has been an improved feeling in the Stock Exchange, 
generally, this week. The transactions in National Stocks have 
slightly increased, and the quotations have had an upward tendency, 
Consolé, for Money, have been 97 to 8744; Ditto, for Account, 
87h4 4 Reduced and New Thres per Cer ta, 57 to 474 4; Exchequer 
Bills, 74, to 2a, dis. ; Bank Stock, 245 to 247, 

Indian Securities have moved off sicadily, at full prices, India 
rr 208 to 211; Rapee Paper 101 and 108 ; India Bonds, 10s, to 

prem. 

There has been a steady, though not to say active, demand for 
money for commercial purposes ; and the q-otations have been well 
supported. The noel reat is now done es follows :— 


fp oom ig jilis o. oo ee f per cont, 
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ThreeMonth .. « «+ « & i 
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Six M eo es oe oo 9 Pe 

Long-dated bills are now taken more freely by the discount houses, 

© imports of the precious metals have amounted to about 
£460,000, The steamer for the Kast has taken out £7400 in gold 
and £195,255 in silver, ; 

‘The value of the gold now on passage from Australia is £456 ,304, 

‘The Continental exchanges have become rather more favourable 
to this country. 

About £100,000 in gold has been sent into the Bank of Eogland, 
The Bank of Frankfort has reduced the rate for money to 4} per 
cent. 

The Foreign House has ruled firmer, and in eeverai inatances an 
improvement has taken place in the quotations, The leading 
changes are in ish, Mexican, Brazilian, and Turkish Securities, 
The Scrip of Brazilian Loan is quoted at 1; and of the 
Egyptian Railways Loan, j prem. ; lian Old Five per Cents 
bave marked 96 ; Ditto, 1865, 75 ; Danubian Seven per Cents, 75} ; 
Egyptien Seven per Cents, 93; Ditto, 1864, 93; Mexican Three 
per Cents, 22§ ; Peruvian Five Centa, 1565, 68 ; Portuguese Three 

Cents, 45) ; Russian Old Five per Cents, 90§ ; Ditto, 1862, 91 ; 

panish, Deferced, 35% ; Ditto, Passive, 27) ; Divvo Certificates, 16; 


Turkish Six per Cents, Oty Ditto, 1858, 69}; Ditto, 1862, 67}; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 1865, s ; and Turkish Four per Cents, 99, 
Joint-etock Bank Shares have been in mederate request, Agra 
and Masterman’s have realised 55 ; Alliance, 27 ; Anglo-Italian, 15; 
British and Californiap, 4; Chartered of india, Australia, and 
China, 224; Cisy, 19; Colonial, 434; Consolidated, 9} ; Kuropean, 
12; Tniperia 2745 Imperial Ottoman, 13 ; Ditto, New, 114 ; London of 
Mexicoand South America, 13} ; London Chartered of Australia, 234 ; 
London Joint-stock, 474; London and Westminster, 96; Metro- 
politan and Provincial, 15}; Midland, 20; Union of Australia, 52; 
and Union of London, 53. 
Colonial Government Securities have been dealt in to a fair 
extent. Canada Six per Cents have realised 95; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 804 ; Mavritins Six per Cents, 104; New South Wales Five per 
Cents, 1888 to 1892, 88}; Queensland Six per Cents, 99; South 
Australian Six per Cents, 106 ; and Victoria Six per Cents, 105]. 
The Miscellaneous Market has been very inactive, A tic 
Telegraph Company's Shares have been dons at 3; Credit Foncier 
and Mobilier of England, &|; East India Lerigation and Gane, 8; 
Fairboirn Engineering, 6 ; General Credit, 54; Hudson's Bay, 17; 
Humber lronworks, 20 dis.; Internationel Financial, 5} ; Joint-stock 
Discount, 4 ; London Financial, 12}; Madras Irrigation and Canal, 
13 ; National Discount, 154 ; Oriental Gas, 53 ; Overend, Gurney, and 
Co., 19}; Peninsular and Oriental Sieam, 70}; Imperial Gas, 74] ; 
London, 72; Westminster Chartered, 66} ex div.; Chelsea Water- 
works, 28}; East London, 125; Lambeth, 110 ; Weet Middlesex, 111 
Guardian Insurance, 48 ; Imperial Fire, 350; Imperial Life, 20f ; 
Law Life. 87 ; London, 477; and Royal Exchange, 205 ex diy. 
In the Railway Share Market only @ moderate business has been 
transacted ; nev 88, quotations have had an upward 
cy. 


RYSTAL PALACE,—NEXT WEEK.—The 
WINTER GARDEN of the WORLD.—Warm and Dry.— 
Most agreeable, Open at Ten daily, 

Monday to Friday.—Great Exhibition of Singing and Talking 
Birds of every description, Noex ra charge, One Shilling. 

Saturday.—Concert and Afternoon Promenade, Haif a Crown. 

‘The New System Guinea Season Ticket admits on all above days, 
and up to Jan. 31, 1867, 

The Fine-Ar:s Courta in variety and beauty sre unequalled in the 
world, The Picture Galleries, the decorations of the Palace, with 
the Great Christmas-tree, thould be seen by ali—beautiful effect by 
day and night. 

The Skating Hall—Thiodon’s Thea're of Art, with Miniatura 
Storm at Sea—The Swings, Roundabouts, Invigoraters, aod otuer 
peaier Amusements—Galleriea of Models and Ships—The amusing 

himpanzee—The Grand Prize Ox—Monkeye and fParrots—Unique 
Aquariums—All these things render the Crystal Palace the one place 
for Holiday Enjoyment, 

Admission, One Shilling, or by New System Guinea Season Ticket, 
dating to Jan. 31, 1867 ; Children, Sixpence, 

The best shilling’s worth in the world,”—Times, Dec. 26, 


(BxaTAL PALACE, — MONDAY to 
FRIDAY, — GREAT FXHIBITION of BRITISH and 
FOREIGN BIRDS, of exquisite plumage and extraoré inary musical 
and imitative powers, 

The Show includ: s Gold, Silver, and Chinese Pheasants, @ covey 
of Tame Partridges, &c., mouibering in all about 'I'wo ‘Thousand 
Biss ia the seventy-eight classes, No extracharge. One Shilling 

Ys 


TODA RE,—341st Representation, — 

THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Marvels in 
Magic and Ven ism, as performed by command by Colonel 
Stodare before her Majesty the Queen and the Royal family, at 
Windsor Castle, Tuesday Evening, Nov. 21, 1865. The marvellous 
Sphinx, the Birth of Flower Trees, and Stodare’s celebrated Indinn 
Basket Feat, as only performed by him. Every Evening, at Eight ; 
Wednesday and Bevartey, at Three, Stalls, at Mitchell's, Old Bond- 
street ; and Box-office, Egyptian Hall, Admission, 1s, 2s.; Stalls, 3s, 

Almost miraculous."—Vide “Times,” April 18, 1855, 


pur CHERUBS FLOATING IN THE AIR, 


after Sir Joshua Reynolds, The New Optical Iiusion (J. H. 
Pepper and 'E, Tobin, joint inventors), THIS DAY, at 3 ands 
o’Clock, at tue ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, Admission, ls. Open 
from 12 vill 5, and 7 till 10, 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION at SOUTH KENSINGTON will be OPENED 
to the PUBLIC in APRIL, 1866, Admis-ion, on Mondays, Wednes- 
dayr, Thuradays, Fridays, and Saturdays, One Sh lling each person, 
On Tuesdaye, 20, td. Season tickets, available also for the private 
view, Ore Guinea each, will be ready for delivery on the J%&h of 
February, at the South Kensington Museum, and at the Society of 
Arts, Juhn-street, Adelphi. 


(Extract from “ Edinburgh Gazet'e" of the 19th of January, 1566,) 
OTICE.—MRS. AMELIA ANNA MORTON 


or SIMPSON, ceased, by mutual consent, on the 7th day of 
December, 1865, to be a Partner in the concern carrying on business 
in Glasgow and elsewhere as Sewing: Machine Manufacwurers, under 
the firm of K. E. Simpson and Company, both as in her own right 
and as executrix of the deceased R, K, Simpson, formerly a partner 
in said concern. 

The business will be carried on in future under the same firm by 
ths Subscriber, GEORGE AUCATERLONIE, the sole remaining 
Partner, who will receive payment of the debts due to the Company 
and discharge the Habjlities, 

(Signed) ROBT, GILMOUR, 
Attorney for Mra, Amelia Anna Morton or Simpson. 
WILLIAM MACLEAN, of the City of Glasgow, Writer, 
Witness to the Signature of Robert Gilmour. 
JAMES AITKES, of the City of Glasgow, Clerk, 
- Witvess to the Signature of Robart Gilmour, 
(Signed) G, AUCHTERLONIE, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Only moderate supplies of English wheat 
have arrived up 10 our market this week, chiefly in middling con- 
dition, The few eelected samples on offer have found buyers, at full 
quotations; but inferior kinds have changed hands slowly, at 
irregular quotations, There has beea w& fair demand for most 
descriptions of foreign whest, on former terms. Barley, both 
English and foreign, has moved off eteadily, on former terms, 

t, however, has met a slow sale, at late currencies, The oat 
trade has continued in a heslihy state, Beans and peas, however, 
have met a duli inquiry, and in some instarces prices have ruled 
a favour of buyers, @ have no change te notice in the value of 

jour. 

ENGLISH.— Wheat, 388, to 558,; barley, 27s, to 40a,; malt, 488° 
to 664; oata, 198, to 30s.; rye, 264. to 28a; beans, 39a, to 50s. ; peas, 
35s. to 42s. per quarter ; flour, 82a, te 46a, per 280 lb, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of stock have been on the increase, and 
9 nde hae hip pace tap ep heavy, at our quotations :~Becf, from 

; mutton, 4s. to “3 5a, to 68, ; and 4a. 
to 5a. per 8 Ib. to sink the offal. bees en 

NEWGATE AND LEA DENHALL.—These markets are well supplied 
with meat, for which the demand is inactive, as follows :— Beef, Tov 
2a. 10d, to 4s. Gd. ; mutton, 3a. 4d. to 58. ; veal, 4a, 6d. to Se, 4d. ; and 
Perea Nearly ail kind in mt 

—Nearly is are in atea’ juest, and prices are well 
supported. Svock, 77,600,000 1b, ea - 

SUGAR —Considerable heaviness continues to prevail in the de- 
mand for all raw sugars, on rather lower terms, The stock is now 
87,225 tons, against 102,764 tona last year, Refined goods are offer- 
ing on rather lower terms. 

PFEE.—There is a fair average business doing in most kinds, 
at late rates, Stock, 11,900 tons, against 10,600 tons in 1465, 

RIcE.—The ioquiry is steady, especially for floating cargoes, on 
former terms. ‘ihe supply in warehvuse consists of 33,421 tons, 
against 50,959 tons last year, 

PROVISIONS.—Irish butter commands yery little attention. 
Prices, however, are supported. Foreign parcela move off steadily, 
st extreme rates. Bacon is held for more money, The trade, how- 
ever, isby no means active, Waterford, on board, 634, to 6ts. per 
ewt. Hames command extreme rates, and lard is somewhat dearer, 

TALLOW.—The trade is steady, and P-Y.C., on the spot, is selling 
at 466. Od. per cwt. Stock, 42,593 casks, against 45,039 ditto last 
year. Rough fat, 2a. 4d. per 8 1b, 

O1L8,—Linseed oil has advanced to £39 53. per ton on the spot. 
re is eelling at from £52 to £56 ; cotton oil, refined, £ 8 ; olive, 
£50 10s, to £57; cocoanut, £46 10s, to £52; and fine palm, £41. 
French turpentine, 44s, 6d. per owt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum sells slowly, at late quotations. In brandy a fair 


business is do! at late rates. Hollands, Giensva, 2s. 4d. to ¥s, 6d. ; WILLIAM Cowan, Writer, Glasgow, Witne:s ; 
British gin, 2a. 34. to 24, Gd. yer gallon, Malt spirit, lls. lod. H. H. GALLowayY, Writer, Glasgow, Witpess ; 


Witnesses to the Signature of 


i 
HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 4a. to £5 10a; clover, Auchterlonie, 
£5 ba, to £6 158; snd stzaw, £1 16s, to £228, por load. - 
COALS,—Newoastle, 13s. 9d, to 15a. 3d.; Sunderland, 15a, to 172. 6d.; 
other qualities, 162, 94. to 18s, Gd. per ton, 
Hov’s.—We have no change to notice in the value of any kind of 
hops, On the whole the demand is steady, at from 5a, to 190s. 
r ton. 
PeVOoL.—The market is inactive, at late rates, 
PoraToks.—The supplics are large, and the trade is heavy, at 
from 40s, to 908, per ton, 


OXE QUIRE BEST NOTE-PAPER and 
25 best Envelopes, stamped with Name, Monograms, or 
Initials, in Colour, 1s.; post-free, ls, 24—ARTHUR G NGER, 
Cheap Stationer, 308, High Holborn, London; aud at the Borough 
German Fair, 95 and 96, High-street. 


OWEL A—Family-size WASHING 
MACHINE, £3 10s, Vowel” E—Washing, Wringing, and 


= ——— j= =| Mangling, the most useful ever introduced. No. 1, WandM—;erfect 
Wringer, Unequalled Mangle. See Catalogue. 
THE LONDON GAZETTE. ____ BRADFORD and CO, 63, Fleet-strect, 
Fripay, FEuRvaRY 9. BROWN AND POLSON'S ‘ ite 
BANKRUPTS,—L. L. SOVEREIGN, Pentonville-roid, patentee 
end manufacturer of agricultural machines,-J. G. L. YOUNG pater OCOBN FLOUR, 
Tunbridge, schoolmaster.—K. W. ALLSON, Camberwell, boot and Packota, 84: 
shoe maker.—F, TERRINGTON, Mornington-creacent, dealer in Warranted Perfectly Pure, 
fancy goods.--J. DINES, Forest-hill, builder,—T. Y. MITUHINSON, For thickenin; 
Euswon-road, clerk in holy ordera,—A. SUMNER, Somers Town, Soups, Sauces, Beef-Tea, &c., 
cordwainer,—J. BOURNE, nega, eee ry tT. GORE, is recommended by all who use it, 
Ham S ryman,—W, COT: “road, boos 
sa eG Sate rte onaiee— | CY A U © B 
. N. an fs BCU} mford, grocers,— - 
W. l.GAWTHORN, Northampton, shoe manufucturer—J, MELL LRA cod PERE, URE Rane BAUR, 
Spitalfields, carriage builder.— iL. ARONSON, Commercial-road epee Good Bauce,” 


, pawnbroker's assistant.—J. SQUIRES, Notting-hill, house 
decorator.—J, H, SCUVELL, Southampton, sailmaker,-- ©, F, 
THOMPSON, Newington-butts. accountant—T, G. ROBINSON, 
Russell-equare.—K. Wi LUIS, Brixton, Lieutenant in the Army.— 
M. FRY DAY, Haymarket, g-neral desler.—J., J. B.,and H. GLENN, 
Islington, builders.—T. E. FRANKLYN, St. Paul’s-charchyard, tilk 
merchant,— H. THOMPSON, Walworth, actor. — W, KOBERTS, 
City. gaefitter.—S. J. MILLS, Addingten, Kent, farmer.—s, SMITH, 
Chadwell-heath, letter of machines for hire—M.COOKSERY James- 
street, Wes' bourne-terrace, lodging-home keeper.—J. TENNANT, 
Stratford, commi+ion agest—W. PALMER, Limehouse, shipping 
egent—W. B. M'D, WALKINGSHAW, Princes-street, surgeon- 
dentist,—F. H, GREEN, Lower Noswood, carpenter—R. COOl’ER, 
South Lambeth, licensed victualler—K. W. JONES, Westminster, 
corn-chandler.—C,, C. J., and F. W. FLETCHER, Birmingham, nail 
manufacturers.— J. HINK4%, Cosford, farmer.—D, JONES, Lianelly, 
shipowner.— H. J, ROGERS, Dartmouth, Payson C. &. HALLAS, 
Kirkburton, tanner.—A. DERMONT, Yarm, builder,—_W. W. 
SPRING, Great Grimsby, pianoforte-dealer—F, CLAPHAM, 
Lincoln, lea her-cutter—T, WALMSLEY, Manchester, grocer.— 
E. NEWTON, Blackpool, ema)lware-dealer —J. MOUBREY, Pair- 
field, barrister-at-law.-—W. J. JONES, Durham, contractor.—W, 
STRETLON, Birmingham, coaldealer.—J. TAYLOR, sen, Bir- 
mingham, buiider—A, KE, HOLROYD, Dewsbury, grocer, —(, 


label, bottle, and stopper. 


None genuine without name on Bae 
and Sons, and Grocers and 


Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, 
iimen 4 iversally. J 


un 
PoUBE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of i quality 
(See “ Lancet " and Dr, Hi 's Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of the 
Manufacturers, CKOSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
son UARE, LONDON. 


“Purity and Excellence of Quality,” 
OLMAN’S STARCH.—Prize Medals were 


awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1842, and also 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865,— Sold by all 
Grocers and Druggists.—J. ard J, Colman, London, 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
TSE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Sold by all Chemiets, &c., at Is. 1 4d., 22, 94., and 4s, 6d, per Box. 


WATEKLINSON, bhefiield.—E, J, SMALES, Leicester, corndealer. , 
J. STEELE, Hereford, labourer.T, BARLOW, Spalding, butcher, K AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
GD, DRURY, Bradford, hairdresser—A. WINTERBOTTOM, THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


Watersheddings, pablican.—S. WRAPSON, Havant, Hampshire, 
milliner and dresamaker,—G, FIELDER, Southsea, beer retailer — 
E. EVANS, Pontlottyn, chemist,—J. PEARSON, Dudley, innkeeper. 
P, SHAWC ROSS, Manchester, pork but-her.—H, W KBs, Openshaw, 
beerseller,—#. HACK ING, Bolton. —W, TOMS, Bristol, carpenter.— 
J. FARNWORTH, Alderaey, bootmaker,—H. W. BINNS, Waketield, 
bricklayer. —P. P, DUNCAN, Leeds, lodging house keeper, — Ri. 
GARKDAM, Sheepscar, Leeds, fisimonger.—J, INGHAM and J 
WRIGHT, Burley, stone merchants,—H. CLARK, Cotuingbam, 
k butcher.J, BOND, Stockland, cattle-dealer.—W. LUX'TON 
lymouth, furniture-dealer,—C. LEWIS, jun, Exeter, cellarman — 
A. COLDWELL, Rotherham, cabinetinsker.—G. BAQNALL, jun, 
Berton-on-Trent, boos and shoe maker,—T. RATCLIFF, Barton- 
under-Meedwood, licensed victualler —T, AV EGY, Hastings, sawyer, 
E. F£ARN, Chisterfield, blackemith—J. WAITTMIDGE, South- 
ampton, schoolmaster,—J. KKLLETT, Wolsingham, builver.—H, 
CARKICK, Tonbridge Wells, beer retailer—W. HANCOCK, Bath, 
jhotographer.-S, ROBSON, South Shields, builder.—W, PRICE, KE. 
STRAMORE, and E. WINWOOD, Ti butty minera,—J, 


Sold by all Chemists, é&c,, at 1s, 1hd., 28, 24., and 44 6d,, por Box, 


ORNS and BUNIONS,—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford othera 
the information by which he ootained their complete removal in « 
short period, without pain or any inconvenience, Forward address 


ona stamped envelope to W. GOUDALL Enq., Sutton, Surrey. 
" A GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST 
with ® prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet 
think the idea might be improved upon por reduced to 4 pitead 
simple form, Take some goed compound, such as Cockle’s Anti. 
bilious Pills, and we tind that the desired end may be obtained 
without scales and weights or little mysterious compartmenta and 
enchented bottles with crystal stoppers, Others might he ased, but 
Cockle’s Pills aa tested by many thousands of persons, and fousd 
to answer their purpose so well, may be set down as the best.” 


COLLUMBELL, Derby, baker—W. WETHERIGL, Burat-gates, INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNE 
beerhouse-keeper.—T. MEAD, Wingrave, general dealer.—R. 8, SIA an 
ANDREWS, Bierion, schoolmaster.-G. MOURSE, Yeovil, tailer.— excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
Ww. WI AMS, Manchester, provision-dealer—E, WATKINS, 


kind, and asa mild aperient for delicate constitutions.—172, N 
Bond... London; and all respectable Ohtenovehtoostat the world. 


OLLOWAY ’S OINTMENT has over and 
again pro the best friend to persons afilicted wi 
aleerations, bed legs, sores, fistulas, and other painful ceca Bar 
Printed and very plain directions for the application of the Oint- 
ment are wrapped round each pot. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL to Dr. 


Commercial-road, East, wharfinger. 


TUESDAY, Fen, 13, 
BANKKUPTS.—W. LARGE, Blackheath-road, eet. Be 


ULILTER, Forest-hili 


5. 


UNDERWOOD, Uppee Clapton, — J, 


and W. PARSONS, King's-road, plumbers—E. HUGHES, Far- LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFER3—Mr. Ev 
43 ne lasseutter—W. FISHER, "Maida-vale, tailor,— feud’ ~ ;Mr. Evans, Chemist, 
Fem eEne aSinebeny: p -—T. GIBBY, Tenby, p~Rho — Dorchester, writes ;-»"‘ Porsons are constantly expressing she great 


poe they save poe +h i Mle ag aa consumption, 
coughs, and vo ice 1s, » 28, Od., and 4s, Gi, box, Sold 
by all Druggists, ‘ die aas 


[SDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


vemed, 
"3 FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH, 
Sold by sll Medicine Venders. Price 1. lid. and 2a. @4, per box, 


J. M. COLES, 


wright.—J. ryt Mancenst, Wave W, SAuEe ulme, RHEUMATISM, 
RK. SLA 4 ‘ol shmonger.—T, K . Bir- ' > 
Singham.-J, HINTON, Birmingham, iron spoon forger.—J. REDGE’S HEAL-ALL OURES 


~ aD 5 RHEUMATISM, Lumbago, Pains in the Limbs, Ch 
BOOTH, Bradford, overlo ‘ker.—D. RAC before they are broken, &c, This celebrated Berbeonesion i“ 


been known through the West of England 


Royston, shopkeeper.— 


W. JERV1?, Brypmoel, Igbourer.—W. JA IN, Wheelock-heath, 


—D, PERT, Aylsham, plumber.—L. ROBERTS, Milnes. as most successful ic 
fricce, slubber.—I. BARNES, sen, Cockermouth, labourer,— alleviating the pains of the above disorders, giving ease afver the 
C. SCHOFIELD, Hnddersfield, ‘jolner—J. HOWAKTH, Bolton, | tt srplication, and, if repeated according to the directions, seldom 


failing to effect a perfect cure, Price Is, 1}d. and 2a, Sal. 
Please observe that the names of * Barniat and Sons, iomacaes 
street,” are cagraved on the Government stamp. Sold by all 


ONSUMPTION, — DR. 

Successful T: of Cramanpites, Diseases of the Ch 
Chronic Cough, Ge Debility, Lous of Appetite, de., by the Powe 
of Hy pry of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and by the Pills of My po- 


phosp inine and of M 5 F 3, 
ve Price 4a. 64. por Langanese, prepared by H, H. Swann, 


Wholesale and Retail 
DINNEFORD and 0O., Chemists, 172, 


baker,—W. BARLOW, Manchester, ag ee MERRY, 
Manchester, gee ¥. R. COUK, Exeter, basket-meker,—E, 
CpenEs, ‘arton, grocer.—J, MIDGLEY, Dolphinholime, grocer, 
. HARLAND, Durham, steiionary seen i CaADOCK, 
Wellingborough, liconred victualier.—R. T. WATKINS, Worcester, 
nier,—R. B. KACEY, Plymouth.—J. JONES, Clun, black- 
emith—R. HUTJBINSON, Crewe, slatvr.—H. RAINE, Reading.— 
G. TURTLE, Swansea, newsvender.—W, EDMUNDSON, Penrad- 
dock innkeeper.—T. H. HARDING, Leamington Priors, tailor.—C, 
WILLIAMS, Cardiff—R. WIGNELL, Great Easton, butcher, W. 
THOMAS, Dowlais, boot and shoe maker,—T, WILLMOTT, East- 


b builder.—W. WYTHE, Brighton, butler.—J. WAITAKY. 
Hera ea ecoplghter:~J- PEAKE ‘Tunstall, joiner » 


CHURCHILL'S 


ta, 
street Loudon, 


Me 
ry Wak ~ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
Finles tp Mille! Woslser, tiolaan Bust, Nout Paton, &e. 


Bound in extra fom, ice 48, 6d, each volume, 
Suitable = Presenta, for i pet ing-v0omn Table. or for the 


Library. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Lendon. 


THE GOLDEN “TREASURY SBRIES. 


NHE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited from the Ort Original Biitions, | oy JW. 
Vignocs Tide. eye alllaie’ Iteees a cloth. Price 4s, 6d. 


THR GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Nat REPUBLIC OF PLATO. ° Translated 
nn Booth hl ds et 
by J eens from an Antique G: m. 18mo, 


Pinte an rentin engraved 
cloth, price 4s, 


~ PHE GOLDEN TREASURY SEBIES. 


HE £O0NG-BOOK. Words and Tones, 
From the best Poets and Musicians Selected and arranged 

by JOHN Bre Professor of Vocal Misie in King’ Galen 
Tico clot, da vo gy eaatte by Cantina: Hullah, engraved by Jeens, 


THE GOLDEN N TREASURY SERIES. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
ee Edited, from the Bos plates, and manuscript 
Authorities, or oe rial 1 and a Biographical 
Memoir, b ALEX ER SMITH. Two Volumes, handsomely 
bound in cloth, with Vi rleasthe "4 Design, bys Be B; engraved by 
Shaw. 2 vols. igmo, 
“ Beyond all q is che most be wuiiful edition of Barns 
yet oun’ Daily. Revie’ 


7 THE ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIE. 


BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 

COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated 

by voc Author of “ — Hele of Ragin Hint With a Vignette from 

ee Nighsingale, by Bonham Carter, i8mo, 

** A moet intervst! cotenion of Girth tales, well told. We 
Dave seen ho preter pitt book,” —. ~ 4 


TRE GOLDEN TREASURE SERIES. 


HE BOvK UF PRAISE, From the best 


lish Hymn Writers, Selected and paren by 
HOUNDELL PALMER. A New Edition, with Additional 
a rt 


cloth, price 4s, 6d. 

i previous compilations of ot She ied, muat uotentebie: ng the 
preseut give place to the ‘ Book of P, "—Saturdsy Rev! 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


HE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 


Select od oF. ALEXANDER. With a 
Vignette by R. ie) oe gk, 
me, _ eae well-studied volume of sacred esos an Spestater 


“THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
‘PRE GOLDEN TREASURY of the beat 


enh ent go Poems in the lish Language Selected 
and arranged, with FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
With a Viroeite by T. Woolmer 1 cloth, price 48. 6d. 

is no book in the Baglich which will 
more Culightful companion than thia,”. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


HE BALLAD-BOOK, A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Bdited 


make a 


THE GOLDER TREASURY SERI@a, 


Sa CH ILDREN'S GARLAND FROM 
THE BEST Pc Seleo’sd and arranged by COVENTRY 
Faeroe. Witha veowe by T. Woolner. 18mo,cloth, Frice 


th the matured judgment af a man concentrated on 
ohteininn pe a into the fesiings and tastes of childhood.”— 
a. 1. 


‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
HE FAIRY BOOK. Classic east Fairy Stories 


i ee 
TBE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 


f Neem JEST-BOOKE. The Choicest Anecdotes 
Segenge, Ree wee Semel SASK LEMOS, 
a Vignette by ‘Keene, i8mo, 
Slot prie a = 
‘Phere Ts noute ring of wit is every sap of it'-—Rsaminest 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Sle PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 


World tos that which ia to Come. JOHN mah > salt With 

a pp W. Hulmaa Uunt, Amo, ee ae A tow 
16 paper, croen Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. ; 

tmgroces, fi 


“a prettier and better edition of ‘The Firsts Peogpaient 
one more exactly ruled a ee inexpenaive gift- 
book is nes to bbe fot.” "—- Exanriner, = 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


ACON'’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF 

GOOD AND EVIL With Notes acd Giosraris) Index "7 

W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, Trinity Coll: ge, Cambridge ; Ea a 

Vignette agate] ‘after Weolner'’s statue of Bacon, by J eens, 

Ismno, cloth, pt 4s, 64, A fow son paper, crown 8yvo, 

cloth, Sn od, are bouud merooec, 10a, Gi. 

“By far the most complete aa well as the most elegant edition we 

possess.” — Westminster Review. 


HE GOLDEN ee BBASUBY SERIES, 


Beautifull, ted on with Vignetss Tiles by; 
Millais, Woolner, Hoan Hunt an, ool Paton, &e. &e. ismo, antes 
sloth. ‘Price 4s. 64. cach 


oonstaas Nand Co,, Lendos. 


HE QvzEr: CONCERT-ROOMS, 
ED for Morn and Evening Concerts alls, Jetktion 
Bessa, ED for Ming an The Lower Hall may 
ed separately, Apply to Mr. at the Ro. ma,-——Proprietor, 
Ronen cocks. fee rary 


HE SABBATH DAY. New Sacred Song. 
ian ortety Wen. ills; Munle by FRANLABT. 36 ; fron for 


Eye THINE, Song by F. ABT, was 
wang ee by ogg Mure ff a rif at ~~. alo Birmingham, 
& per'ect Mr. Howard 

Steve ‘Coasts hing A 4, Shouse a wn, J x 


VHE CUCKOO SONG. Muric by F. ABT, 
Sung by Malle, Libhart with wonderful effect. %.; casy 
edition, 3-. each ; free for 19 stampa. 


OHNER'S ART OF SINGING, 4s. ; free 
an. Meh oe, Sor ia rapidly advancing in popularity, 
London : ROBERT Cocks and 00. New Burlington-styeet, W. 


with Tilnstrations Du Maurier, 
Just published, Highteen rs a George 


Wives AND DAUGHTERS, An Everyday 
mae By Mra. GASEBLL. 
SMITH, KLDEB, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
ms E COMMENTARY WHOLLY 
BISLICAL, 
Three volumes, £3 30, 
SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONs, 15, 
Just 


er TOW, Londen, 

EYMOUR'’S HUMOROUS SKETOHES, 
wchings cee om Bel with eter og SMidesd Grows ful. Rew 
ae the Plates ce by HRN tra cloth, 


Sint a. none, York-street, Covent-garden, London, Wwe, 


OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundian 


datvey: am and finest im 
"TING, 7%, St. Paul! eed, BC. "Gana in wottlen 
pints, Is, 64. ; pints, 2a 94. ; quart, Se, isaperial meneure. 


ASTHMA, and 
PTH 


_ 
half- 


which are daily by the faculty as fe ment most effectual, 
safe, iy, and convenient remedy for &e. Sold in Boxes, 
ls, 1bd. ; aud Tins, 2, 9d, ench, by T. Keating, 79, 8, Paul’e-church- 
y ; London. 


| 2° 


INCIPIENT | trom 


_ILLUSTRATED TIMES © 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK c OF 


RLATAN BALL DRESSES, 
np Rawle 


T! 


Regen tet 
made in the latest atyle of far hi: ipa od. to b 
Patterns post-free,—PET’ ROBINSON, 108 to 108, lerd-street. 
L ACE 8s IL K 8, 
with oolpases seh 


aewuwenin o— aides alike’, 

£1 186, 6d. Drees of 14 yards. 

Patterva tree-—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 


BR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUME. 
As Tisinand Fancy Silks, in the most beansifal Colours, trom 
Patterns post-free—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-ntrest. 


UTUMN a WINTER DRESSES | - 


The whole of the above are aeih very maneh below 
pivions omits say of the tapriag being adapted for 


ag ohne trea—PETEB BOBLNBON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


A Me) Laccitn estes 
ie sent free for to all parte of 
immediauly on aay of * note or wm,” 
accompanied by a su mdi armen ¢ 
affording to familios by Tyson 
Adaress PETER *TOBINSO 
Gene Mourning vo 264, 


1 Mourning acter, 380 8h Retr, = 
[esep BLACK SILKS, at nad 114d, 


‘this zemarksbly cheap and useful Silk is ike on buth 
tides, A pattern will be forwarded free on appli ion to 
PETER ROBINSON 


General Mourning Warehouse, 236 to. 62, Tegent-street, W. 


L A OC K 8 IL E 8 
at last summer's 
Just received fom Lyons, £20, re 
ons ee |. Dress, 
py td re fog ge vl 


General Moaruion Warehouse, $26 
LOAKS and MANTLES.—_SEWELL a 
CO. are now DISPORING of: 4 their WINTER STOCK, inclad- 

ing Goole puch House &o., as red * juced prices. w, 


OIBES ANTIQUES. —SEWELL and CO. 


Spitalfields in 
a eta 


aaron CABPETS. Lowest prices. 


Patterns can be into the free, 
tT. VENABLES and 80N8, London, 


Pranet-caae SILKS. Lowest prices, 


T. VEN. Sta bby iene 


IRST- OLASS DRAPERY, Lowest prices, 
FE for Patterns, 


Retablished fund 
T. VENABLES and BONS, London, ft 


JiUsst-CLAss MOURS. MOUEBNING. Lowest prices, 
orp uniaeees” 


{ 808, London, B. 
ene ciate, race ms BEDSTEADS, — &e, 


VEN sod SONS, 
108, 104, 108, Whitechapel ; and 4,6;8, Oosnmerelal-etreet, Londen. 


EW SIL F 6.—PATTEERS FREE, 
New Checked G! 


Patterns of 
some ae 
sinicien FIGUBED SILKB, 
(A ergs amortnent of New bed yorde, 


“HARVEY and 
AD eae LINEN DEPARTMENT, 
Ludgate-bill. 
Minish and Scoteh Table 


Raptr y HARVEY and 
Guiton Sheet! 


“IN A ICHOLSON’S NEW AUTUMN SILES, 
300 Patterna— 
a new Silks— free, on noe 


60 w 62, 8, Paul’s-cherchya 
Eetablixhod 21 yeara (corner uf Cheapside). 


ICHOLSON’S New OHKCKED and 


Foulard Weahing 
vie, % ovlourings, all 


Bi, trom ta, fo ta Za, Mul tne 
RiguoLAowe Pat pe, 


s, eae 
YOU WISH YOUB OHILDREN 
WELL jckerbocker 


and 45 of New porte 
free. NICHOLSON'S, 50 0 a8, Be Beal's. 
eburchyard (corner of Cheapeide). 


ows, s,  Piaite, Braids, Bands, Wigs, pare 
of Ornamental Hair, 


y ether 
a the ‘tre gusty? of OOLLE toneritian of Or Hairdresser, 
Shampover, 98, Bishopagate-sreet Within. Eetablished ee 


HOMAS’ 8 Patent SEWING-MACHINBS, 
sapien ot ot the "the Work may be had on making, te Catalouce and 
jowrate-strest ; and R-gant-ctreus, 


Nes SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY'S PRIZE-MED, 

with new ent Tock Mather, IN and not te 

be had with machines of v4 


NO MOBE MEDICINE. 


0 BABRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA 
RVALIDS and INFANTS’ FOOD 


street, 
King William-street ; 


of the greatest use in ing. Arar creel grey ie ee 
Cloths, anc W: a aleo 
uid will not damage tt; and, .< perfest] = me 

j and, at, ms 

os for pring Bi = Valuable Paporea Dea’ 

or cleaning 

Wholesais it, “s a end SON, 150, Oxferd-strest, 
London ; fend all Ghasaists and Droggists, Obserye the name 


Collies.” wT taaen ove sountortvies 


QOnsr SILKS at BAKER and ORTSP’S, 


Tat yur Sripd, Checked, and Fancy Ska st 13 $6 Sl Dome: 


The New Fam roach Silks: 3108 om 
fi tte. 62 Pat Dress” 
198, Regent-street. 


Bri SILKS, at BAKER and CRISP’S, 
®} gt : 6 Fall Drees. 


Rich. ht, wide, and Surette Sis Glacé, 
Groe os Genin, and Du Posapes, £ 


So from 56 
te aiernd’ free. —Baker mad Crisp, 198, ogeateatreet 


| ig yEasis MUSLIN &, 
pores wien Fa a ial "the Oriinal Coos 


Patterns free—BAKER and RISE, in 198, Regent-strect. 


'XTENSION OF PREMISES. 
JAMES SPENCE and COMPANY 


oo en 
premises, 76, blic auction, at 


at Garra- 
way’s, Corahill St 'paurechureyard ‘eaoabeis of the late Mr. Smith, 


ay room for EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS and IMPROVE- 
before the whols cf 


gf 
$ 
we 
i 
f 


Visit of In 
Ali goods marked in plain from which no abatement 
oan be made, not even to bye oy ne Ba 

penny a yeni my MOURNING. 


NO PATTERNS FORWARED DURING THE BALE, 
Hours of Business during the Sale from 10 to 6 o'dlock, and on 
Savurday 10 vo 4 0' 
JAMES SPENCE and COMPANY, 


Si. kmarcers, 
17 and 78, St. Paul'e-oburehy ad, 


ARVEY’S SILKS8S,—Patterns free. 
LAMBETA HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 
de Roubaix), 


ILK REPPS (L'Bpangle de 
cae Bui 


ard wide (elling ¢ whee at 4a, 
2, side, ie brilliant Colours 


He 


Piet Sanene cvauiag weee. 
HARVEY and 00., Tr HOGA Wenminatee Bridge, 8 


i INSEY DE ROUBAIX, made of soft wool, 
enriched with silk in mixed colours (greatly admired), st 
24s. 94. the Fall Dress, usually sold at 35s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and 00., Lambeth Boom, Neeminaes Sete, ® 


aaa MEBINOS, in all the Brillian 


; 


Guineas. Guiness, 
Geld Lever Watebes, | saree Lever Watches, 
from os oe ++ 16t030| from ° as os Stolb 
@oid Half Chronometers, Siiver Halt Chronometer 3B 
winding with or with- Half Chronometer, 
out» key, from - BB Ray bo o % 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5j Marine 
Gold ee from s+ oe = ty 
teed, from o~ Te atten on 6to% 


B BS LAMPS, 


N 


TEEL , DRAWING. ROOM FENDERS, 38s, 

Saioek "Gnl-tone eed MONS and BONS Iitneuresed 
Catalogue sent post-freo, 186 and 187, ‘Tovtenhen-court-road. 
QLacgs FENDERS and cea 
Brak tonne 

Bronzed Fenders, 


simere on 
to 6a, 


1g 
Improved Coal-boxer, 48. 6d, to 30s, 
Dish Covers, the roto wix, 188, 
Cataloguen, containing 350 Epgravirgs and Prices, 
post-frou, Orders above £2 sent cnr iage-free, ” 
Richard | aud John Slack, 336, Ste Strand Coppantve Komerset Huuse). 


FACT.— An ELEGANT POCKET 
TIMEPIECH, warranted to denote correct time, > yh goad 


appendages, gilt case, de., included. Price Une Shilling, 

free to any part for fourtes , s amps, 

PAUL SANSOM, 91, Brunawick-street, Baggerstone, Londen, N.E 

| IMMEL’'S NEW PERFOMES. — The 
Titiens Bouquet, Indian Bouquet, ai Chinese Bonqust, 


2s. 6d, enc ; three ina box, 7a, 6d Pa eee pone for the Races, 
7s, 6d, ; Pig et és —Rimmei, Perfumer, 95, Straud ; 24, Corn- 
and | Regent-street, 


or sent 


hill; Loudon, 


OVE AMONG THE ROSES. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN, 
Laboratory of Flowers, 


Bonc-street, London. 


ye 


four call), a ess ae “Cnemists iste Fectassern. 

K INAHAN’ 8 LL WHISKY, | DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, lots — Tie esabosand old 

ine “Dublin Prize Modal. and 


whom at in Be Sh aba os talon, ele 
in the agents in the princi poster 
or wholesala, Bi 8, Great Windmnill-eervet, 


red veal, pink label, and branded cork, © en's Li, Whisky.” 

LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
above Ales are now 

Sra in bitin and in casks, by MAGKIE. i TODD, 


Ohne MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 


finest iny , free froma acldtty oe bent, ot 
One guinea doaen. Excellent 


R. DE. JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 


LIVER Oil,—The rp yet of this unrivalled 
vation in the treatmen: mption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
—sty Coughs, and pemny ‘of ad Adults and Children is now tho- 

able se ensil: Sane “J Poasically lodged by 
tal x, ern 
highs medical to be incomparably ex to 
ev nen the un; ved ic petron- 
age it has Sir Henry Marsh, Bact.. deacribes it 
to be “a oil, ‘not like! ai 


at 6d., 9d. 


MACASSAR OIL. — This | o 


Dr. G -sezeue 


FEB. 17, 1866 


and. nGQrTO's LIST of 


pezsins 
At woonbaFa 1 an 


DBEssING-casee. 
D2ES8ING Baas, 


HA BAGS and BETICOLES, 


RITING-CASES, 
gut and BRONZ& ORNAMENTS, 


posraalr ALBU MB, 
Pyrralore-cases & BLOTTING- BOOKA, 


W OBKBOxES. 
[SSTaNDs. DESES, 


Booxsuies. TEACADDIES, 
(i0RcH SERVICES, s BIBLES, 1 PRAYSBS, 


prsses. CIGAR-CASES, 
OPEBA-GLASSES, FANS, | “and an endless 
knicknacis, trom 23, upwards, 


ARKINS and GOTTO'’S NINE INE | large 
, BHOW-ROOMS, 2 m4, 3%, m7, ai 8 *, Oxford: patevet, Londus, 


PLAY ING- CARDS, Is. per I Pack —Firet- rate 
Pacer Ar the best in London. pack post-free for 13 
plied marty 


bs La idee, 
PGOTTO. Nos 4. 25,27 Oxford- -aureet, London, 

OF THE 2s. PKIZE WRITING- 

GASH berms bene sold, py ets seme 


360,0 


prsrixe CABDS @e La Bue's, , Goodall’s, 

patterns geason are now poe 
Ne SS a eal 
3 or, if by 2d. extra for postage, 


Ba, 6d, 
ra ck 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
BANKEBS aoe as GENERAL GOYERNMEST 
FRALAND, ROVINCIAL SONNE REARS, 
AUCKLAND, reEBORy OTAGO, &e., &c. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, £500,000, BESERVE FUND, £135,000, 
Head Auckland. Brenches and Agencies at— 


MOOBE'S Three-years’ System 
1 ppt ree A. 


IANOFORTES, TWENTY- ONE 
SUIREAS Wie ae SPRAGUE is manufacturing o 
-oetaver, unrivalled in tone td tonah, 
te pum invany ciate 


weTTASMONIUMS, of every desi 
Ww. paren werent. tatablished 1897 1887, 


iH 


Spregue, 7, 
PBEARFAST asYAuAGe, — Homeropathie 
and the niedical m geverally, 1ectu- 
A as being the raont Se neve Whra 
doctrine ef homw@opathy was first cou try 


no preparations of cocna vlther autractive 
to the stomach ; the nut wae efther rup- 
‘manu utactured as te obiein 


7 


lo Chemint, wre 
turn his atvention to this subject, aud at 
of elaborate machinery, in 
ate Se ita composition, aud « 
ves im the proces It panes 
stomach. Four geieea} 
invigorating. greaful 
De. Ht 
poe 


af 
; 4 


Tien 
y 
i 
Be 


os an 
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